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DUTCH CHAIRS AND LECTURESHIPS 
IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Dr. Thys, the author of the following article, is not unknown in the Netherlands. 
From 1947 to 1952 he was Belgian contributor to the Leyden “Dictionary of the 
Dutch Language,” and for some time was attached to the teaching staff of a Dutch 
gymnasium (secondary school preparing for the university). During the years he spent 
in our country he prepared a dissertation entitled “The Chronicle of P. L. Tak. 
Focus of Dutch culture in the nineties of the previous century” (Amsterdam— 
Antwerp, 1956}, on which he graduated from the State University at Ghent in 
Belgium. 

Dr. Thys himself holds one of the Dutch lectureships: he writes of, having been a 
lecturer in the language, literature and cultural history of the Netherlands at the 
State University of Lille in France since 1953. 

He conceived the idea of tracing his colleagues in other towns and countries and 
recorded the results of his search first in a lecture and then in this article. The 
professors and lecturers who teach Dutch language, literature, history and culture 
abroad, with their students, a modest little library, a small institute perhaps, form a 
number of points which ought to have close ties with the Netherlands. They struggle 
with problems that are frequently identical, including a lack of literature, a lack of 
material for study purposes, and a lack of contact with the cultural domain that is the 
soil in which their work and studies thrive. 

Dr. Thys, who is in touch with several colleagues, believes that it would be most 
useful if closer contact were to be established between Dutch scholars spread over the 
world, and if they were to be given an opportunity of exchanging ideas on experiences, 
methodology and the acquisition of materials for study. NUFFIC shares this point of 
view and will be glad to serve as a meeting point in the Netherlands for “foreign” 
Dutch scholars. 

We therefore invite all those who teach Dutch abroad to inform us in the first place 
of their views and personal experiences with respect to the lack of mutual contact 
and the lack of contact with institutions in the Netherlands and Belgium, referred 
to by Dr. Thys. Eventual reactions will have to indicate the advisability of under- 
taking further steps, such as, for instance, the organisation of a conference to discuss 
common problems. 


Quite casually over the past years, in the course of holiday trips abroad and a 
period of study spent in America, but especially since I was entrusted with the 
Dutch classes at Lille University, I have been collecting data on Dutch chairs and 
lectureships in foreign universities. My material is not as yet complete, pertaining 
as it does to a very wide and constantly changing subject. Yet it seems useful to me 
at this stage to give some information about it. 

Actually I am not the only person, nor the first, to have been engaged on material 
of this kind. As far as France is concerned, for instance, Prof. Pierre Brachin, the 
well-known Dutch scholar of the Sorbonne, wrote a report in 1955 on “The In- 
terest in Dutch in France” 1. Heinz Kloss dealt with “Niederlandischer Unterricht 


1 Pierre Brachin, “The Interest in Dutch in France”, De Vlaamse Gids (The Flemish Guide), Vol. 39 (1955), No. 4, 
p. 193-202. 
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an hdheren Schulen Nordwest-Deutschlands”? and after him Marta Baerlecken 
discussed “Niederlindisch an deutschen Universitaten” °. 

The first person to give a broad survey for the Netherlands and Flanders was 
Julien Kuypers, who in 1949 wrote about “Our Culture in Foreign Lands” 4. That 
year, however, the post-war evolution was still in a very early phase, so that since 
then much that was old has been modified and much that is new has developed 
that is worthy of mention. 

A purely technical though highly useful list of “Persons and institutes established 
abroad who are interested in Dutch cultural life and its manifestations in Belgium” 
was published in 1958 as No. 100 in the series “Texts and Documents” of the Belgian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Meanwhile, in August 1959, the Netherlands Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, via its Embassies, also distributed a — be it unprinted — “List of 
tutors in Dutch language and literature at foreign universities.” 

All this points to the fact that since the war there has been some reflection here 
and there on the meaning and position of the representation of our language, 
literature and cultural history abroad. This is in every respect a first step on 
the road to more contact and co-ordination in this highly special and important field 
of Dutch studies; more contact and co-ordination between the various authorities 
in the Netherlands and Belgium; more contact and co-ordination between repre- 
sentatives of our culture abroad and these authorities at home, and finally more 
contact and co-ordination between Dutch and Belgian “feeding” organisms in order 
that they act jointly on behalf of our culture in other countries. 

Those who travel start near and go far, so that I am taking you first to the country 
where Dutch is taught at barely 20 miles from the borders of the Dutch language 
area, i.e. FRANCE. From there we shall make a rapid tour of the different places 
in the world where Dutch is taught. 

There was no permanent instruction of Dutch in France before the war, though 
we do note that already in 1868-1869 Louis de Baecker taught an “Histoire de la 
littérature néerlandaise depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’a Vondel’” at the 
Sorbonne; that in 1899 Camille Looten graduated from the Sorbonne on a thesis 
on Vondel; that when the French Government, shortly after November 11, 1918, 
decided to institute a “chaire de littérature flamande” at the Sorbonne, the name 
of Prof. Paul Frédericq of Ghent University was put forward; that from 1937 to 
1939 Prof. J. L. Walch lectured in Dutch literature at the Sorbonne (see inter alia 
his essays on Dutch literature in the Mercure de France and his story People in 
Paris; that Salverda de Grave appeared on the scene with courses on French and 
Dutch. But permanent instruction, laid down in mutual cultural agreements, dates 
only from 1948-1949, when after consultations with the Netherlands two lecture- 
ships were instituted, i.e. one in Paris and the other in Strasbourg. The lecturer 
appointed in Paris was Dr. H. van der Tuin of Bergen op Zoom. Both before and 


* Heinz Kloss, “Niederlandischer Unterricht an héheren Schulen Nordwest-Deut: ia i i. i 
peri Nop aaaycnarreh we: eutschlands”, Neuphilologische Zeit- 


Marta Baerlecken, “Niederlindisch an deutschen Universitaten”, Mitteilu . Insti ii i 
(Stuttgart), Vol. 6 (1956), No. 5, p. 157-158. 0 eee 


Julien Kuypers, “Our Culture in Foreign Lands”, Nieuw Vila Tijdschrift . : 
(May), p. 1190-1197. ams Tijdschrift (New Flemish Review) No. 3 (1949) 


e Sloss Les vieux peintres des Pays-Bas et la littérature en France dans la premiére moitié du XIXe siécle 
aris, 5 

Id., “Quelques remarques sur l’Enseignement de la Langue et de la Littérat éerl, i iid 

de P Université de Paris, Vol. 20 (1950), No. 1, p. 15-21. et ae 
Id., “La linguistique générale et le néerlandais”, Etudes Germaniques, Vol. 9 (1954), 2-3, p. 140-152. 
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during his lectureship he published within the domain of French—Dutch relations 
_ several papers on literature and the history of art ®. Simultaneously Dr. J. Plessen ® 
was appointed lecturer in Strasbourg. From the outset this lectureship enjoyed the 
patronage of the late Prof. Dr. J. Tielrooy, the Dutch Romance scholar, upon 
whom Strasbourg conferred an honorary doctorate in 1950. 

In the meantime contact had been established between the Universities of Ghent and 
Lille regarding the institution of an exchange lectureship. This was achieved on 
the part of France under the auspices of Prof. Dr. M. Herman, then dean of the 
Lille Faculty, and on the part of Belgium under the patronage of Prof. Dr. E. 
Blancquaert of Ghent University. Undoubtedly the first major acquisition of the 
Lille Seminary library was the collection of dialect atlases donated by Prof. 
Blancquaert on the occasion of the honorary doctorate conferred on him by the 
Faculté des Lettres at Lille. Dr. A. van Elslander of Ghent University was appointed 
lecturer at Lille, and in exchange Mr. A. Margolin of Lille University came to 
teach literature at Ghent. In 1953 W. Thys was entrusted with the Dutch classes 
at Lille. One of the duties of the Dutch lecturer at Lille, within the area of the 
Académie de Lille, is to put those students through the baccalaureate examination 
who have chosen Dutch as their second or third language. I should mention that 
Dutch is also taught in the Faculté Catholique, where, through the intermediary of 
Camille Looten, a course in Dutch language and literature was instituted in 1926 
which was occupied successively by Abbé Despicht and Abbé Deswarte. 

The teaching of Dutch in France was not consolidated until 1952, when a French 
chair for Dutch language and literature was instituted at the Sorbonne. To this 
chair was appointed Prof. Pierre Brachin, who had previously taught Germanic 
languages at Bordeaux. There is no need for me to enlarge upon the activities 
displayed by this scholar since his appointment. His contributions to Flemish and 
Dutch periodicals’, his Etudes de Littérature néerlandaise®, his discourses both 
in the Netherlands and Flanders ® speak for themselves. It therefore came as no 
surprise when he was invited to accept the foreign membership of the Royal 
Flemish Academy for Language and Literature; in succession to the late Prof. F. 
Mossé. With Brachin, in fact, the representation of Dutch in “Etudes Germaniques,” 
which had been introduced by Mossé, is ensured. He is already booking results 
to the effect that his pupils are publishing articles on Dutch literature in French 
periodicals 1°. Next to Brachin and to replace Van der Tuin who resigned in 1952, 
Dr. W. Merkus became lecturer. Dr. Merkus is also director of the magnificent 
Netherlands House (Fondation Juliana) in the Paris Cité Universitaire. Those 
entering the buildings on Rue de I’Ecole de Médecine where the Dutch classes have 
found accommodation, are pleased to observe that all sorts of notices in and about 
our language are posted up “ad valvas.” 

Efforts to protect and spread Dutch culture in France are further intensified by 


Cf. J. Plessen, Introduction to the Thinking of J. P. Sartre, Central Characters of Human Thinking 5 (Assen'1951). 
Pierre Brachin, “Notes sur l’enseignement des langues vivantes aux Pays-Bas”, Les Langues Modernes 1950, p. 
487-488. 

Id., “An Inquiry into the Influence of French Literature on Contemporary Flemish Authors”, De Vlaamse Gids 
(The Flemish Guide) Vol. 41 (1957). 

Id., Anton van Duinkerken, Encounters 14 (Bruges 1959). 

(Groningen-Djakarta, s.d.) 

e.g. “French Literature in a Flemish -Dutch Mirror” for the Flemish Advocate Society of the Brussels Bar, March 12, 
1958, and “Constantijn Huygens” at the Annual Meeting of the Society of Netherlands Literature at Leyden, June 
27, 1959. 

10 Louis Fessard, “La Mer dans l’ceuvre de Karel van de Woestijne”, Etudes Germaniques 1957, 2, p. 125-140, 
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the activities of the Netherlands Embassy. Mr. R. de Roos, the former cultural 
attaché, did a great deal for Dutch in France. His no less active successor, Mr. Sadi 
de Gorter, Embassy counsellor for Press and Cultural Affairs, is also director 
of the Institut Néerlandais at No. 121, Rue de Lille in Paris. Opened in 1956, this 
institute is intended as a Dutch cultural centre in the French capital and as such 
plays a very important réle, inter alia, by organizing Dutch lectures, concerts and 
exhibitions for the French public. 

From France I am taking you southward to spain. A Dutch lectureship was instituted 
there in 1952 at the University of Madrid. The “Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas” intended originally to set up a Dutch library only, but the Netherlands, 
and specifically the Prince Bernhard Fund, wished to link this with a lectureship. 
Negotiations to this effect were facilitated by the mediation of the well-known 
Spanish scholar, Prof. H. C. F. A. van Dam of Utrecht University, who saw in 
this a means of strengthening Dutch-Spanish cultural relations and for eventual 
assistance could appeal to Prince Bernhard, who is immensely interested in Spanish 
culture. 

To the opening of the “Seminario de Estudios Neerlandeses” was coupled an “Ex- 
posicion del libro holandes contemporaneo.” The name of the exhibition, as well as 
the contents of the handsome catalogue that was published at the time, indicate that 
the majority of the works on show were Dutch, with but a few works of Flemish 
authors, so that the exhibition did not really give a complete picture of the whole 
of Dutch literature. Father J. J. Lub O.E.S.A., the first lecturer, was succeeded 
by Mr. H. Th. Oostendorp. Both were licentiates in Spanish language and literature 
and pupils of Prof. van Dam. In the beginning the standard of instruction was very 
scholastic, but that applies to all Germanic languages in Spain, which are emerging 
laboriously from the embryo stage. Subsequently Dutch was also taught at the 
University of Barcelona by the Dutch scholar Th. Stols. 

From Spain we proceed to 1TALy. Dr. Fokker, who has been attached to Rome 
University for a number of years as tutor in Dutch language and literature, was 
joined after a time by Dr. Gerda van Woudenberg, lecturer in Dutch. During 
the time she has spent in the country, Dr. van Woudenberg has written a thesis 
on Couperus and Italy, and has closely studied other Italian—Dutch relations 11. 
It is interesting to note how Dutch lecturers are inspired time and again by their 
new country of residence and thus automatically find themselves on the road to 
literary (or linguistic) comparison. Miss van Woudenberg is also Dutch lecturer 
at the University of Florence. Until about three years ago, Dr. Luc Indestege was 
attached to the University of Padua. This lectureship, together with that of Lille, 
are the only Belgian lectureships for the Dutch language abroad that were officially 
instituted by mutual cultural agreements. (In this case between Belgium and Italy). 
It came into being through the efforts of the well-known Italian linguist and 
occasional Dutch scholar, Prof. Dr. Carlo Tagliavini, who was formerly attached 
to Nijmegen University as lecturer in Romance languages. In 1953 he was elected 
foreign honorary member of the Royal Flemish Academy for Language and Litera- 
ture 1”, Prof. Indestege, member of the Royal Flemish Academy, who disclosed 


11 Gerda van Woudenberg, “A Sonnet by Joannes Six van Chandelier Inspired by a Motif fi i yf 
2 Furioso?” De Nieuwe Taalgids (The New Language Guide), Vol. 49 (1956), 2p. $1.83. peicseaitene re 
Cf. Reports and Announcements of the Royal Flemish Academy for Language and Literature 1955, 6, p. 743-787. 
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his important experiences in the teaching of Dutch in Italy 18, was succeeded in Padua 
and in Bologna in 1958 by Mr. van Ertvelde, an alumnus of Ghent. 

The Netherlands Historic Institute in Rome naturally supports the functioning of 
Dutch instruction there. With regard to the Belgian Institute in Bologna, Prof. R. van 
Nuffel who works there assures me that the library comprises many Dutch-language 
works, although within the scope of the Institute only Flemish works are involved. 
From Italy we go north again and this time to SwITZERLAND. Dutch is taught at 
Basle University since 1949 by a Dutchman, i.e. Dr. U. Huber Noodt 14. What is 
so important for the extension of a Dutch lectureship at a foreign university, namely, 
to have somebody in the Faculty itself who is interested in the matter, is a situation 
that exists in Basle, where Prof. Werner Kaegi, the Swiss historian, has translated 
a number of Huizinga’s works into German. 

From Switzerland it is but a step to AUSTRIA. The name that comes to the fore there 
is that of I. M. Swennen, who is Dutch lecturer at the Dolmetscher Institute of 
the University of Vienna. 

Leaving Austria behind again we turn north to GERMANY. There we are confronted 
with quite another situation in view of the fact that Dutch was introduced in 
Germanic studies long before this happened in other European countries. More- 
over, it was and is partially taught by Germans. Going back to an earlier period, 
I note that the Fleming Dr. Julius Pée worked there from 1890 to 1895. Dutch is 
currently taught in most universities of West Germany. Michael van de Kerck- 
hove has for a long time been teaching Dutch at the Freie Universitat in Berlin . 
In Bonn, where the famous philologist and Dutch scholar Prof. Johannes Franck 
taught Dutch classes before the First World War, the Dutchman Dr. J. M. Jalink 
is now lecturer. Dr. Bartel Swart works in Erlangen and Dr. Annemarie Hiibner 
teaches Dutch in Hamburg where Prof. Kloeke began his university career as Dutch 
lecturer. Prof. L. Erich Schmitt worked in Cologne until 1957 and Mrs. Dr. M. 
Baerlecken lectures there now. Gerhard Cordes lectures in Kiel. The Dutchman Dr. 
Minis works in Marburg, and in Minster Dr. M. C. van den Toorn is Dutch lecturer. 
He is a pupil of Prof. Bouman of Leyden and, through his publications, has already 
drawn attention to himself. Miss Dr. M. Rticker taught Dutch in Frankfort until 
1953, and until recently “Studienrat” H. Schénle was Dutch lecturer at Tubingen. 
At the Interpreters’ Institute of Heidelberg University Mrs. A. C. Gewin-Salm has 
been teaching Dutch for several years. There is also a Dutch lecturer who teaches 
in particular legal terminology, i.e. Mr. H. Dorne, U.S. prosecutor. 

In 1951 and 1955, the Commission for Cultural Relations between the Netherlands 
and Germany organized study trips to the Netherlands for lecturers in Duch language 
at the universities of Cologne, Hamburg, Bonn and Minster. Mention may also be 
made of the fact that the Dutch lecturers at German universities assemble every 
other year. Well-known Dutch scholars, such as the professors van Haeringen, 
Stuiveling, Michels and Heeroma, are invited to speak at these assemblies. 

Dutch is also studied in the universities of East Germany. In Leipzig where André 
Jolles taught Dutch between the two world wars and the leading figure with respect 


18 Prof. Dr. L. Indestege, “Experiences in Dutch Instruction at an Italian University”, Reports and Announcements of 
the Royal Flemish Academy for Language and Literature 1954, 4, p. 394 and following. 

14 Dr. Huber Noodt is known, inter alia, for his Dutch translation of Prosper Mérimée’s Carmen (Amsterdam 1944) 
and Arnold J. Toynbee’s Civilization on Trial (Antwerp-Bussum, 1949). 

18 Prof. Dr. M. van de Kerckhove, “Der niederlandische Unterricht an der Freien Universitat Berlin”, German Chro- 
nicle, Bimonthly Organ of the Co-ordination Commission for Cultural Relations with Germany (1952), 1, p. 12-15. 
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to our language is of course Prof. Frings, Dr. G. Worgt is now lecturer. He 
maintains contact with Flanders as well as the Netherlands and brings his students 
over to these countries on study tours 16. Mrs. Eva-Sophie Dahl was Dutch lecturer 
at Rostock University; Prof. Brigitta Mihlpfordt has now been entrusted with the 
department for Low German and Dutch at the Germanic Institute. There is also a 
chair for Dutch at the University of Greifswald, but this is vacant at the moment. 
From Germany our travel route takes us to CZECHOSLOVAKIA where, in 1938-1939, 
Dr. Jaap Weevers, (brother of the “London” Weevers, who later went to teach Dutch 
in Melbourne), was Dutch lecturer at the Charles University of Prague. Dr. M. J. 
Vorrink worked there in 1949 and she was succeeded by Mrs. Olga Krijt-Fuchsova 
(Krijtov4). Dutch is taught at Bratislava University by the Czech Prof. F. Kalda, 
who has had a long educational experience of our language 1”. 

Dutch is also represented in POLAND. At Warsaw University Mrs. Bassalik—de Vries 
holds the Dutch lectureship. 

With respect to the SOVIET UNION, I understand that since the end of the Second 
World War a Dutch lectureship exists in Moscow University which is occupied 
by Dr. S. A. Mironow. There are even plans to raise this lectureship to a professor- 
ship in due course. Dr. Mironow was the organizer some years ago of an exhibition 
of Dutch books belonging to the University of Moscow Library. In 1954, in 
co-operation with a number of others, he published a large Dutch-Russian Dictionary 
(Gollandskorusskij slovar’), the second edition of which appeared in Moscow in 
1958 18, The Russian—Dutch part of the dictionary will appear this year. 

From Russia we travel on to FINLAND. Some time ago, at the instigation of Prof. 
Emil Oehmann, foreign member of the Royal Flemish Academy for Language and 
Literature 19, a Dutch lectureship was instituted at the University of Helsinki which 
was first occupied by Miss Van der Vlugt, daughter of the former Dutch Ambas- 
sador in Finland, then by Mrs. Van Frenckel—Marsman, and now by R. E. de Caluwé. 
There are Dutch lectureships in all three SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES. Dr. Martha 
Muusses, who has lived in SWEDEN for many years, discovered there a fragment 
of “Reinout van Montalbaen”2°, and wrote a Dutch history of literature in Swedish 21, 
She teaches Dutch in Stockholm and Uppsala. Dr. Victor Claes, a Fleming, works 
at the Universities of Lund and Goteborg ™. 

In neighbouring NoRWay we find Magister Kare Langvik Johannessen, who is well- 
known over here because of his numerous study trips to the Low Countries. Owing 
partly to his thesis on “The Biblical Drama before Joost van den Vondel” and 
partly to a public discourse on the “Examination of Man in Baroque Literature, in 
particular by Vondel” he is on the way to becoming a very earnest representative 
of our culture in Norway. He is in charge of the Dutch evening classes organised 
by the City of Oslo, and is currently also attached to Oslo University. Beside him 


36 See also his contribution: “Dutchmen and Dutch at the University of Leipzig”, Wet. fh, lijke Tijdi ien- 
tific Tidings), Vol. 17 (1957), 4, p. 318-319. - ae aiid hue oh ee 

17 Prof. Dr. R. Foncke, “A Professor of Dutch (Prof. Dr. Frans Kalda)”, Het Laatste Nieuws (The Latest News) 
of October 7, 1926. 


38 See a more detailed description in De Nieuwe Taalgids (The New Language Guide), Vol. 52 (1959), 4, p. 230. 
19 Prof. Dr. Emil Oehmann, “Ueber den Italienischen Einfluss auf das Niederlindische”, Reports sae Gene 
ry a ote Flemish pageant? for ee and Literature, 1955, 1, p. 131 and following. 
artha Muusses, “ ragment of Reinout .van .Montalbaen discovered in Sweden”, Volu P. 
pupils presented to Prof. C. G. N. de Vooys, p. 258-262 (1940). tel a oye 
cy ie eee A. Muusses, Hollands Litteratur Historia (1949). 
. Claes, “Scandinavian Literature. Halldor Kiljan Laxness Nobel Prize 1955”, Di. 
{0 (Destin p Cone, j iz , Dietsche Warande en Belfort 1955, 
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at the University is the Norwegian Bjorn Braaten, who for a long time has been 
teaching a practical Dutch language course. 
When it was decided in DENMARK in 1950 (partly through the intermediary of Prof. 
Dr. L. L. Hammerich, who himself had taken up Dutch via the study of Lower 
German and Middle Dutch) to appoint under the auspices of a cultural agreement 
a Dutch lecturer at Copenhagen and Aarhus Universities, the post was also offered 
to Flemings. But it was Henk Schultink, a young Dutch scholar of Leyden, who 
was appointed in the end. His position was rather an enviable one in that Aarhus 
University is probably the most modern in Europe. Miss G. de Vries is now at- 
tached as Dutch lecturer to Copenhagen University. 
In the wake of the Angles and Saxons we cross over peacefully from Denmark to 
GREAT BRITAIN. Brian W. Downs, who wrote a chapter in Anglo-Dutch Literary 
Relations which as regards erudition could not have been bettered by a Dutchman °, 
worked in Cambridge for a time. Later he took up Scandinavian languages and was 
succeeded in Cambridge for Dutch classes by the Englishman P. King M.A. *4. 
Several names come to the fore at London University: There is firstly Pieter Geyl, 
who worked in London from 1913to1919 as correspondent of the Nieuwe Rotterdam- 
sche Courant (New Rotterdam Courant) and was appointed to the Chair of Dutch 
Studies in 1919, Shortly afterwards a reader for language and literature was nominated 
next to him, i.e. Dr. P. N. U. Harting, who was succeeded in 1924 by Dr. J. Haantjes. 
That same year followed Geyl’s promotion as Professor of Dutch History and Institu- 
tions. He remained in London until 1935 and his labours during those years on behalf 
of Dutch culture are well enough known. Dr. Haantjes left London in 1931 and 
was succeeded as lecturer in Dutch language and literature by Dr. Theodoor 
Weevers. He published, inter alia, essays on Vondel and Verwey 7° and is also the 
author of The Idea of Holland in Dutch Poetry (1948) and Poetry of the Netherlands 
in its European Context. 1170-1930 (1960). After the war followed his appointment 
as professor. He is now assisted in his classes by a lecturer, Miss Aletta Huysinga. 
In 1935 Geyl was succeeded for Dutch History and Institutions by G. J. Renier. 
The latter, who was born in Zeeland and studied at the University of Ghent, had 
lived in London since the First World War. Among other things he wrote an 
important work on British foreign policy with respect to the Netherlands 2°, but 
is also the author of that witty book The English: Are They Human? 2". His successor 
is Dr. E Kossman. A Belgian was also appointed to represent the Low Countries 
in London, i.e. Em. Cammaerts, professor of Belgian Studies and Institutions in the 
University of London. 
I suggest that we now set sail from Southampton for the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Upon arrival in New York we could, in a manner of speaking, drop in via the 
subway on a Dutch class at Columbia University. Those who wish to retrace the 
earliest history of Dutch instruction in New York, should read A New Holland- 
23 Brian W. Downs, “Anglo-Dutch Literary Relations 1867-1900”, The Modern Language Review, Vol. 31 (1936), 
a4 ores ie ci King, The English Universities Press Concise Dutch and English Dictionary (London, 1958). 
Peter King, “Multatuli’s Psyche”, The Modern Language Review, Vol. 53 (1958), 1, p. 59-74. 
25 Th. Weevers, “Vondel’s Influence on German Literature”, The Modern Language Review, Vol. 32 (1937), p. 1-23 
Id., “Albert Verwey’s Ultimate Understanding of Stefan George”, The Modern Language Review, Vol. 49 (1954). 
a6 G. Boe Great Britain and the Establishment of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 1813-1815. A Study in British 
Foreign Policy (The Hague, 1930). 
27 (London, 1931). 


28 Dr. G. Kalff, A New Holland-America Line. The Queen Wilhelmina Lectureship for Dutch Literature and History in 
the United States of America (The Hague, 1918). 
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America Line, a small book that was written in 1918 by Prof. Gerrit Kalff 28, In it 
he describes how in 1913 the Queen Wilhelmina lectureship came into being with 
the support of Columbia University, official Dutch bodies, but also with the consider- 
able financial aid of Dutch trade and industry. The first lecturer to be appointed 
was the American Leonard Charles van Noppen, who, born of Zeeland parents, has, 
inter alia, a brilliant translation of Vondel’s Lucifer to his credit. Unfortunately, 
much of his work remained unpublished and he never did receive the honour to 
which he was really entitled. After the First World War he was succeeded by Prof. 
Adriaan J. Barnouw, who was Queen Wilhelmina Lecturer from 1919 tot 1921 and 
Queen Wilhelmina Professor from 1921 till his retirement in 1947. His work is widely 
known. I mention only his famous Beatrijs translation?® and his no less famous 
English anthology of Dutch Poetry ®°. To my mind he was the most brilliant repre- 
sentative of our culture abroad. He was succeeded at Columbia in 1947 by Prof. 
Benjamin Hunningher who has also published work in English and, under his 
direction, saw the thesises come into being of two young American Dutch scholars, 
namely, Herman Heyermans and his Dramas by Seymour L. Flaxman*! and Some 
Thankfulnesse to Constantine by Rosalie L. Colie®?. Flaxman has already given 
guest lectures in the Low Countries. He is the tireless advocate for a Dutch Section 
in the Modern Language Association of America (M.L.A.). 

We need not enlarge in this article on what has been accomplished on behalf of our 
culture in America by Dr. Jan Albert Goris (Marnix Gijsen, the author), who is 
Director of the Belgian Government Information Centre in New York and currently 
Minister Plenipotentiary. We merely call to mind that plans existed after the war to 
institute a Benelux chair which was to be entrusted to Dr. Goris, but that this scheme 
came to nothing owing to lack of interest. 

Taking a look at Washington D.C. we discover that our language is studied there in 
two places, i.e. in Georgetown University and in the Foreign Service Institute of the 
Department of State. All that is involved in the latter, of course, is a practical 
language course for the military and civil personnel of the Foreign Service. During 
these classes the booklets are used of Leonard Bloomfield, i.e. Colloquial Dutch *8 
and Spoken Dutch *4, How different a foreigner’s outlook is to ours on matters with 
which we are familiar is evident from Prof. Bloomfield’s preface to one of the 
books *°: “The Dutch do their writing and printing in an old-time literary form of 
their language. This literary Dutch is very different from the language that is actually 
spoken.” To render the spoken language a native speaker forms part of the course, 
a working method that is quite popular in the United States in the instruction of 
foreign languages. 

Although Harvard University tried on a number of occasions to persuade Columbia’s 
Queen Wilhelmina Professor to come over, it never succeeded. However, the Harvard 
University Library does contain an extensive collection of Dutch works, and Herbert 
Kleist, a librarian working there, not only has an excellent knowledge of Dutch, but 


#9 Adriaan J. Barnouw, Beatrijs, a Middle Dutch Legend (1915). 

8° Td., Coming After. An Anthology of Poetry from the Low Countries (New Brunswick, 1948). 
31 (The Hague, 1954), 

82 (The Hague, 1956). 


*8 Leonard Bloomfield, Colloquial Dutch. Identical with the edition prepared for the United States Armed Forces 
Institute (New York, 1944), 


*4 Id., Spoken Dutch, Identical with the edition prepared for the United States Armed Forces'‘Institute (New York, 1944), 
88 Colloquial Dutch Preface, p. 111. 


°° Cf. inter alia his magnificent bibliophile’s edition Three Wise Men from the West by Jan Naaijkens, translated from 


the Dutch by Herbert Kleist, with wood engravings by John De Pol, done at the Golden Hind Press, for Christmas, 
nineteen hundred and fifty-five. 
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has done several translations in English, including some of Vondel’s work 3°, For that 
matter a certain respect for Dutch prevails in American philological circles which 
to us is sometimes surprising. Some years ago it was stated in PMLA, for instance, 
that the time had come for Americans to learn more Dutch in order to be able 
to read the works of Kloeke. 

We now travel across the United States to Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
where clergymen of the Dutch Reformed Church receive their training. Dutch has 
been on the programme without interruption there since 1909. At first, perhaps, 
things were not as serious at they might have been, as one realizes in reading the 
catalogue wherein it is stated that one and the same professor taught “Greek and 
Holland.” The man who brought Dutch to a university level was J. G. van Andel. 
Calvin College is an institution with an atmosphere that is wholly Dutch. In fact, 
of the 28 names of Faculty members I counted in the catalogue, 22 were pure Dutch. 
After the war, when Queen Juliana paid an official visit to the United States, she 
also visited Calvin College and on this occasion the present Dutch tutor, Prof. 
Walter Lagerwey, was made Queen Juliana Professor of Dutch Language and 
Literature. 

In Chicago we discover that in 1912 Tiemen de Vries, a son of the famous Dutch 
philologist Matthijs de Vries, gave a series of lectures at the University on “Dutch 
History and Literature” 27. Until 1931 all traces of Dutch disappeared but then 
Dr. Bert John Vos appeared on the scene and for a time gave graduate courses in 
Dutch language and literature. The situation is now such that though Dutch is not 
taught, examinations in Dutch may be taken 38, 

Travelling further west we find that Dutch is also on the programme in Utah Uni- 
versity in Salt Lake City, as well as in the University of California in Berkeley, 
where the Dutchman Dr. P. Bruning was in charge of Dutch classes until a few years 
ago. Upon his departure the Faculty continued to acquire Dutch publications in 
order to set up as complete a Dutch library as practicable while awaiting the 
appointment of a new lecturer. 

Now that we are in California we might as well cross the southern border into 
MEXICO. There we learn that preliminary steps have been taken for the eventual 
instruction of our language and literature. In 1955 the Mexican Ambassador in: 
the Netherlands and Prof. Dr. C. F. P. Stutterheim, chairman of the Society of 
Dutch Literature at Leyden, discussed a literary exchange between the two coun- 
tries, primarily with the object of furthering the knowledge of Dutch literature 
in Mexico and that of Mexican literature in the Netherlands. 

Leaving Mexico behind we return to California and in San Fransico set sail for 
JAPAN. Dutch has always occupied a privileged position in this country. Herman 
Rudolf Kousbroek, the Dutch, poet, will inform us in detail about this since he is 
preparing a thesis at the Sorbonne (probably under Prof. Brachin) on L’Etude de la 
langue néerlandaise au Japon pendant le 17e et 18e siécle. 

In 1925, on the instructions of the Japanese Department of Education, the Japanese 
S. Asakura traversed the Netherlands and Belgium to secure the services of a 
lecturer in Dutch language for the “Tokio Gai Koku Go Gakko” or the Tokyo 


37 Tiemen de Vries, Dutch History, Art and Literature for Americans; lectures given in the University of Chicago (Grand 
Rapids, 1912). 

38 For the pre-war situation in Chicago also consult: E., “Teaching Dutch at the University of Chicago”, Neerlandia, 
Vol. 35 (1931), 11, p. 170 a. 
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School for Foreign Languages. Dr. C. Sobry, a Brussels Atheneum teacher was 
chosen for this post after another Flemish Dutch scholar, Dr. Remi Sterkens, had 
been unable to accept the appointment. Dr. Sobry, who remained in Japan from 1926 
to 1928, wrote about his stay there in all sorts of periodicals, including an amusing 
and instructive account of his teaching methods in Tokyo entitled: “The first lesson 
of Soboeri San” meaning, approximately, “The first lesson of Mister Sobry” °°. 
Furthermore, he recounted his impressions of his stay in the Far East 4°. Dr. Sobry 
was succeeded in 1928 by the Fleming Paul Pée, who taught Dutch in Tokyo till 
1931 and simultaneously gave lectures at the University of Tokyo on French 
literature. Browsing through the catalogues in the Harvard Library, I discovered 
that since the last war Dutch classes are also conducted in Tokyo at the University 
itself, but now by a Japanese by the name of Bungakushi (approximately licentiate 
in literature) Takeo Itazawa. 

That interest in our language still exists in Japan is apparent from an announce- 
ment 4! to the effect that on March 5, 1958, a monument was unveiled in honour 
of the Dutch language in Japan on the site of the International Saint Luke Hospital 
in Tokyo. The spot where the monument was erected was declared historical domain 
in 1941, after it had been discovered that the hospital stood on the foundations of 
a house that had once belonged to the first Japanese to learn Dutch. Local docu- 
ments show that a certain Genpakoe Soegita began to study Dutch in 1771 because 
he wanted to read a Dutch work on anatomy. 

We turn southward via INDONESIA. I prefer not to discuss the Dutch language in 
this country because it would, in effect, become a study apart. I mention only 
that Prof. K. H. Heeroma (Muus Jacobse, the poet), worked as a Dutch scholar in 
Djakarta from 1949 to 1952 4, 

On our return journey we call for a moment at the University of Melbourne in 
AUSTRALIA. Dr. A. Lodewijckx, a Fleming, settled down there in the beginning of 
this century after working for a time as contributor to the Leyden Dictionary and 
as lecturer in South Africa. So much did he become part of his new country that 
after his retirement he was sent to Europe on an assigment in the field of agriculture. 
His publications on Dutch teaching in Melbourne, and also on Australia are suf- 
ficiently known #8, Together with the slightly younger Professor Barnouw of America, 
he is undoubtedly the Dean of the representatives of our culture abroad, and is 
certainly one of the most active and worthiest among them #4. He was succeedid 
in Melbourne in 1946 by a Dutchman, Jaap Weevers, who worked there as Dutch 
lecturer until 1949. After Weevers came Dr. Jac. Smit 45, who is currently assisted 
by a second lecturer named R. P. Meijer #6, and by one or two tutors in Dutch. 
Melbourne is not the only university in Australia where Dutch is taught. In fact, 
the Institute of Modern Languages of Brisbane University in Queensland also has 
Dutch on its programme, 


5° Tn the Belgian tutors’ paper O.M.O. Vol. 6 (1926), 4, p. 62-64. 
4° In the Flemish periodical Tourism from June 1928 to February 1929. 
1 In Levende Talen (Living Languages) No. 194 (April 1958), p. 269 (taken from the Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant). 
42 See also “Dutch in Indonesia. Short Compass”, De Nieuwe Stem (The New Voice) February 1957, p. 123. 
“° A. Lodewijckx, Review of Dutch Literature (Melbourne, 1946). : 
Id., Australia Whereto? With a foreword by H. van Werveke (Antwerp, 1950). 
Id., “Dutch and Dutchmen in Australia”, Wetenschappelijke Tijdingen (Scientific Tidings), Vol. 16 (1956), 2, p. 41-56. 
Id., “Dutch Science in Australia”, Wetenschappelijke Tijdingen, Vol. 17 (1957), 2, p. 49-56. 


as ae Dae em eis zum 80. Geburtstag”, Mitteilungen. Institut fiir Auslandsbeziehungen (Stuttgart), Vol. 6 
> > p. ». 


= Author of E. Ck Potgieter in the series Dutchmen of the Nineteenth Century (The Hague, 1950). 
*® See his contribution on “The Study of Dutch in Australia”, De Vlaamse Gids (The Flemish Guide), Vol. 40 (1956), 2. 
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We return home via SOUTH AFRICA. There again the situation is so totally different 
to other countries that it forms a subject apart. Among the countless Afrikaners, 
Dutchmen and the few Flemings listed at the present and in the past as tutors or 
lecturers in Dutch language and literature (often combined with the teaching of 
Afrikaans) and/or cultural history, the mames are encountered of: Dr. W. J. 
Badenhorst at the University College of Orange Free State at Bloemfontein; the 
Afrikaner W. E. G. Louw, the Dutchman H. A. Mulder and the Fleming Rob 
Antonissen 47 at the Cecil Rhodes University College of Grahamstown; the Afri- 
kaners C. M. van den Heever, Abel J. Coetzee, N. P. van Wijk Louw and P. J. 
Nienaber at the University of Witwatersrand in Johannesburg; the Afrikaner J. du 
P. Scholtz at the University of Capetown (also working there is the Dutchman 
D. Bax, professor of Dutch cultural history, who, with his book on the Deciphering 
of Jeroen Bosch*® became famous overnight); the Afrikaners G. Besselaar, G. S. 
Nienaber, J. J. Le Roux, P. du P. Grobler, H. J. Terblanche, A. P. Grové and C. J. 
Nienaber at the Natal University College at Pietermaritzburg and Durban; the 
Afrikaner M. S. B. Kritzinger at the University College at Potchefstroom; the 
Dutchman M. Bokhorst, Director of the Netherlands Institute for Cultural History 
and the Fleming Wilfried de Pauw at the University of Pretoria; the Fleming A. 
Lodewijckx, the Dutchman A. C. Bouman and the Afrikaners Anna M. de Villiers, 
E. C. Pienaar and F. E. J. Malherbe at the University of Stellenbosch; and finally 
the Afrikaner F. Gorin at the University of Wellington. 

Via the BELGIAN CONGO where Dutch is among the subjects taught at the Official 
University at Elisabethville and at the Roman Catholic University Lovanium at 
Léopoldville, we come back to the Low Countries. 

Returning from this imaginary trip “round the world of Dutch,” readers may wonder 
whether, in addition to the small army of Dutch tutors and lecturers who help to 
promote and spread the knowledge of our language and literature in remote corners 
of the world, services and organizations exist in the Low Countries which give 
support to these lectureships, or, via these lectureships or by other means, foster 
cultural propaganda. Such bodies do indeed exist and are doing splendid work in 
this field. There is, for instance, the annual distribution via the Embassies of such 
a simple little thing as the Holland Photo Almanac, a well produced four-language 
calendar containing particularly successful and suggestive photographs, which, by 
itself, is enough to arouse the foreigner’s interest in the Netherlands. This calendar 
with a different collection of photographs each year finds its way to various Dutch 
lectureships abroad, thus providing foreign students with a first visual contact with 
the country and people whose language they are studying. 

About the same time the calendar makes its appearance, posters and folders display 
an invitation to attend the summer course in Dutch language and literature held 
at the University of Urecht. As this course is in French, the invitation is extended 
primarily to those whose native language is French or who wish to learn about the 
Netherlands via the French language. Instituted in 1956 by the Netherlands Ministry 
of Education, Arts and Sciences, this course has been attracting a great many 
students over the years who return with enthusiasm each time anew. Besides Dutch 
language classes — given in part by Dutch lecturers attached to French universities — 


47 See inter alia his Sketch on the Course of Development of South African Literature, 2 vol. (Diest, 1946). 
48 (The Hague, 1949). 
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discourses on Dutch culture by prominent experts, manifestations of art and ex- 
cursions in the Netherlands, there is, in addition, the no less important contact 
with Dutch family life, participants, wherever possible, being lodged with private 
Dutch families for the three weeks of the course’s duration. The attractiveness of 
this programme is further enhanced by the award of scholarships to students of 
outstanding merit, reducing their expenses to a minimum. Six scholarships are 
annually shared by the three French universities where Dutch is taught. 

There is, furthermore, the summer course in English — which has thus far had “Mo- 
dern Trends in Civilization” as its theme — that is organized alternately each year 
at one of the Dutch universities by the Netherlands Universities Foundation for Inter- 
national Co-operation. NUFFIC moreover acts as intermediary for groups of Dutch 
scholars from other countries desiring to make a study tour of the Netherlands 
(as was the case, mentioned above, with the group of German students). Through 
the Foundation’s good offices those taking part in the tours are accommodated at 
the Institute of Social Studies in the former Royal Palace (“Het Oude Hof”) in 
The Hague. More foreign lecturers ought to avail themselves of this rewarding 
opportunity. 

NUFFIC has yet another undertaking to its credit, though this one is not of a 
purely cultural or literary nature, viz., the distribution in four languages (English, 
German, French and Spanish) of the quarterly bulletin Higher Education and 
Research in the Netherlands, in which this article is now appearing. Needless to 
say this publication is very useful to Dutch chairs abroad, as it gives information 
on all major events in the Netherlands in the field of higher education and science.. 
Turning once more to the purely literary domain, we discover yet another achieve- 
ment, with the objective of making known Dutch literary work abroad in order to 
break the vicious circle referred to by Prof. Brachin: “Foreigners (in this case the 
French) do not read Dutch work because they do not know it and they do not 
know it because they do not read it.” Since October 1956 the Netherlands Founda- 
tion to Promote the Translation of Dutch Literary Work has been distributing, 
under the motto “Bonae litterae neerlandicae patriae et orbi” a quarterly magazine 
in which Dutch authors are introduced to the outside world and extracts from 
their work are published in French and English to encourage the translation of 
this work. This well produced magazine appears in English under the title of Literary 
Holland and in French under the title of Le Courier Littéraire des Pays-Bas. There 
is no doubt that this action will bear fruit, despite the scepticism expressed by Jan 
Greshoff, the Dutch author, who, in his “Plea for Provincialism” 49 seeks to show 
that an enterprise of this nature is rather pointless. It is a pity that the Foundation’s 
horizon stretches only as far as Holland’s southern border, in other words, that 
the Dutch language literature of Flanders is not included in its range of activities. 
This may be in connection with plans to institute a similar organization in Belgium. 
Whether the International Literary and Theatrical Agency of Belgium (ILITA) forms 
part of the afore-mentioned plans is not known to us, but in any case it deserves 
mention as an organization which has been gathering forces in the Southern Nether- 
lands since 1956 for the distribution of Flemish literature abroad. On the occasion 
of the opening in April 1958 of the “Expo” World Exhibition in Brussels, ILITA 
embarked upon its action of publishing in English, German, French and Spanish, 
with the issue of: Literarische Nachrichten aus Belgien. Ueberblick iiber das flamische 
Schrifttum in Belgien, 
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Another Dutch achievement is Delta, A Review of the Arts, Life and Thought in the 
Netherlands founded in 1958 by the Netherlands Institute for International Cultural 
Relations. This quarterly magazine, written in English, and containing more than a 
hundred closely printed pages per issue, is excellently produced and handsomely 
illustrated, including colour reproductions of Dutch masterpieces. It also counts Bel- 
gians among its editors and contributors, and one of its most pleasing aspects it that it 
truly seeks to encompass the Low Countries in the widest meaning of the word, as 
is illustrated by the fact that Delta ends with a map of the Benelux countries. 

An undertaking on a more modest scale, albeit no less praiseworthy, is the sten- 
cilled paper Bataviana with as subtitle: The Newsletter of the Conference on Pro- 
blems in the Dutch and Flemish Languages and Literatures, held under the auspices of 
the Modern Language Association of America. Though New York University is 
listed as publisher, Bataviana is entirely the work of Seymour L. Flaxman, the 
prominent Dutch scholar of New York University. Once every three months he 
publishes a three to four-page survey in English of congresses, books, magazine 
articles and other data pertaining to the Netherlands and the Dutch language. In 
spite of the fact that Bataviana is rather a northern-sounding name, the Southern 
Netherlands are also well represented in this paper. 

In addition to these private and semi-private activities, mention should also be 
made, of course, of the efforts of public bodies to spread Dutch language, literature 
and culture abroad. Naturally these authorities aim in the first place to support the 
activities that have been laid-down in cultural treats with other countries. As far 
as the Netherlands is concerned, these authorities are the Foreign Relations Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciencs, together with the Prince 
Bernhard Fund as a semi-official body. In Belgium the appropriate authorities are 
the Foreign Relations Department of the Ministry of Public Education, the Cul- 
tural Relations Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Fund for 
Literature of the Royal Flemish Academy for Language and Literature. All these 
bodies regularly send books and periodicals to various Dutch lectureships abroad, 
including those lectureships which do not constitute “official” Dutch or Belgian posts. 
What is even more satisfactory is that material is made available to lecturers irre- 
spective of their nationality, in other words, that Belgian lecturers teaching Dutch 
abroad receive publications from the Netherlands and Dutch lecturers abroad 
receive books from Belgium. 

There is, therefore, every cause for satisfaction regarding the work that is ac- 
complished on behalf of Dutch culture both inside and outside the borders of the 
Dutch language area. As was shown above, several organizations are engaged on 
various aspects of the matter and a number of publications are devoted to the theme. 
Yet, apart from specific difficulties caused by the nature of the language of the 
students who wish to learn Dutch, the structure of the lectureship, the nationality 
or quality of the lecturer, the central or external position of the lectureship, numer- 
ous problems remain to be solved which are probably common to posts abroad. 
We refer, for instance, to problems relating to the expansion of a siminar library, to 
the difficulties experienced in obtaining Dutch books (also by purchase), to the 
desirability of appealing to the services of UNESCO, to the acquisition of repro- 
ductions of Dutch works of art or gramophone records with musical texts or poetry, 
to the organization of exhibitions about the Netherlands or about Dutch literature. 
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We refer also to problems in connection with the availability of grammars, dic- 
tionaries or text books in the language in which Dutch classes are held, the orga- 
nization of study tours to the Netherlands and Flanders by students in groups or 
individually, the finding of temporary employment or study facilities, the award of 
scholarships for a longer period to advanced students who, for example, wish to 
prepare their thesis in the Netherlands or Flanders, and, finally, though only for- 
mally so since scores of difficulties still beset the Dutch lecturer in Helsinki, Mel- 
bourne, Tokyo, Madrid or Stellenbosch the highly special requirements set by 
the teaching of Dutch in a foreign language to foreigners. The letters from count- 
less tutors and lecturers in other countries indicate that they have to rely to a 
great extent on their talent for improvisation and organization and that they must 
achieve a great deal with inadequate means. 
The Sorbonne in Paris has an “Ecole Supérieure de préparation et de perfection- 
nement des professeurs de Francais a |’Etranger.” Perhaps there is no need to go 
quite as far as that in these Low Countries. In fact, we should be quite content with 
a closer form of co-operation by the Dutch tutors and lecturers abroad in the lap 
of one of the existing organizations. It seems to us that in this respect there may 
be a fruitful task cut out for the Netherlands Universities Foundation for Internation- 
al Co-operation. This article is therefore addressed in the first place to our colleagues 
in other countries, in the hope that something may come of it. * 

W. Tuys 


* Revised text of a lecture given on December 14, 1957 at the annual meeting of the Gh. ii i i 
in the Academy Hall of Ghent University in Belgium. : 2 Sateen Cee 


To all who helped me to compile this survey I hereby express my sincere thanks. 
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NEW FORMS OF UNIVERSITY LIFE 


The caution which should characterize the sociologist when he speaks of the 
future development of ‘higher education’ and of the institutions in which this 
education is concentrated, induces me to ask whether I ought not to place a question- 
mark after the title I have so boldly written down at the head of these observations. 
What overcame my hesitation was the conviction that new forms of university life 
will come about in any case. The university, the university college * possibly to a 
lesser degree though the latter eludes my appraisal of the matter to some extent is 
on the move; better, it is patently on the move, and new forms of university life 
cannot but come about as a result. The process of evolution these new forms will 
engender is no automatic process which could escape our will, our conscious efforts 
to impose form upon it .By attempting to indicate the tendencies which are at work, 
we create the possibility of influencing the course things will take. For these tend- 
encies exist purely by virtue of our human ability to confer meaning and form 
on them and do not evolve in a vacuum, as it were, beyond our control. If I there- 
fore devote so many words here to the possibility of our bringing an influence to 
bear on this process of development, these words are not gratuitous, for my intention 
in doing this is to indicate that it is of definite consequence whether we take some 
action or other and land up somewhere or other, haphazardly, or whether we make 
ourselves thoroughly aware of what is taking place. This “we” I am using is 
ambiguous too. “We” can refer to everyone, all the people who go to make up the 
society and who by doing, or failing to do, certain things change that society’s 
shape. “We” can also mean those directly associated with the university and 
university college, and it is of this latter “we” that I am obliged to think here. 
Nostra res agitur. It is the duty of academics to give thought to the changes science 
and teaching are undergoing in our society. They will have to help determine the 
direction this evolution is to take and they will have to do so on a basis of thorough 
knowledge. 

It cannot be denied that both teachers and students show a keen interest in the 
course science and training in science are following, though to this remark I un- 
fortunately have to add that their knowledge of the academic community leaves 
much to be desired. This community lends itself to objective scrutiny and accordingly 
to the establishment of facts which can be checked objectively. Opinions may differ 
however on the most desirable course for developments to take. As long, however, 
as so many divergent pronouncements are made regarding the structure and content 
of the academic community, the only conclusion we are justified in drawing is that 
statements often made with great conviction regarding the actual situation are 
apparently based on incomplete, not to say chance, knowledge, and further — and 
this is just as bad—on unscientific, subjective desires and ideologies. We lack a 
sociology of university life. 

At the beginning of the present century, S. Rudolf Steinmetz, the founder of Dutch 
sociology, once uttered the complaint that we human beings have paid more atten- 
tion to the stones than to ourselves. We have been trying since those days to catch 
up with the arrears in our self-knowledge. Yet it is strange all the same that the 
university, which has accorded generous space to the sciences which deal with 


* In the Netherlands such colleges exist as independent specialist “universities.” 
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man, should fall into the same error which Steinmetz noted. It devotes its attention 
to the underdeveloped countries and peoples, to the professional groups, to the 
family, to people it terms as belonging to problem-families, but it devotes no, or 
only inadequate, attention to itself, as a subject of sociological study. Here the 
university is at fault. The precise will say, here sociology is at fault. Permit, there- 
fore, a sociologist to come forward here in support of the claims of a sociology of 
the academic community in the widest sense of that term. 

True enough, a beginning has been made to develop such a sociology. Those who 
want to will be able to discern the outlines of a new and urgently necessary spe- 
cialized branch of study. At the same time, however, the first, diffident attempts 
to initiate research in this new field have taught us that the human subject matter 
we are concerned with here is once again recalcitrant. Reluctant not so much to 
allow itself to be investigated but to admit that the results of the investigation 
approach the true situation, especially when these results threaten to demolish carefully 
cherished views. A systematically practised sociology of university life must be 
prepared to realize that the validity of the results it arrives at will be doubted. 
Since there is so far little we can say with certainty about university life, it is not 
so easy to speak authoritatively about it. There are, however, a few points which 
provide a basis for a consideration of the new forms university life may take. To 
begin with, in the post-war years, in the period of enthusiasm for reconstruction, 
there was an immediate concern with creating new forms. As a sociologist, I can, 
therefore, examine whether the forms we then had in mind really did accord with 
the development institutions of higher education actually underwent, or whether they 
existed separate from this development, or even whether they were, perhaps, in 
conflict with it. 

A second point of departure which suggests itself with equal ease is that provided 
by the recent proposals of the State Commission on the spreading of higher educ- 
ation. The merits of these proposals can hardly be gone into here. They can, how- 
ever, form a basis for the formulation of a few ideas. It has, for that matter, already 
become evident that one of the principal functions of the report on this subject has 
been to demonstrate our lack of knowledge regarding the university community, 
expressed in conflicting, albeit learned, arguments. The need for a sociology of 
academic life is made apparent by this, and it is only to be regretted that the decisions 
on whether to spread higher education or not cannot wait until this specialized 
branch of study has developed. 

These two points of departure, however, certainly seem to provide us with a chance 
to carry out a sociological reconnaissance of selective nature. 

It the first years after the war, the mental climate was marked by a desire for 
co-operation and integration. No one really stopped to ask how far these could be 
achieved, and I do not think this need be regarded as a matter for regret. If people 
had been sceptical, had been hampered by knowledge of the facts, many different 
attempts to arrive at co-operation would never have been made. This might have 
cost us the Labour Foundation (Stichting van de Arbeid) wherein employers organiza- 
tions and trade-unions co-operate. There can be no doubt that the enthusiasm for 
co-operation helped to define the conditions for its coming about. 

In academic circles, too, there was a desire to join forces, to co-operate, to discuss. 
In my opinion, this should be a matter for sincere rejoicing, though we should also 
realize what the objective possibilities of integration are, possibilities which even 
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the greatest enthusiasm cannot afford to ignore. Since the liberation we have 
learned to speak of the “university community,” of the “civitas academica.” In 
employing these terms, we may think of all the groups within a university, teachers, 
staff and students, becoming one organic whole. Or we may think of the teachers 
and their institutes only, or of the students only. To what extent is solidarity 
possible? Or can there only be co-operation, or, after all, only functional links? Can 
there be a “community,” a “civitas?” Or must we deprive these words of their affec- 
tive charge and think simply of efficient organizational lines of communication? 
To introduce another distinction: will relations be manifest, obvious to the eye, in- 
tensive, or will they remain latent, only becoming apparent in exceptional circum- 
stances, such as those we knew during the war or when a storm of protest blew up 
against an objectionable clause in an act of parliament? The links are latent, too, 
when those concerned are aware of them only on the occasion of impressive festivi- 
ties, or when some university or academic life generally has symbolic value. 

I cannot allow myself, as a sociologist, to see in the university as it now is, with 
its thousands of students, its more or less autonomous courses and institutes, any- 
thing other than a fairly loose entity lacking manifest relations. If I apply the 
distinction made between the “group,” in which inter-human relations are direct, 
and the “collectivity,” in which these relations are indirect, impersonal, but in which 
a number of central values are present which provide links between the people 
concerned, then the university is a collectivity. This imposes limitations to the 
meaning of the university as a “community” or “civitas.” 

To this situation I should like, then, to apply what I would call the sociology of the 
“rarefied zone.” If we consider the family, street, neighbourhood, town district, town 
and country, it is obvious that we are intimately related to the family. In the 
family we maintain direct, intensive relations with its other members. It is an 
established fact, too, that we feel ourselves to be Dutchmen, inhabitants of a country, 
part of a nation. As to whether we feel ourselves associated with the units which 
lie between these two and which are of an administrative nature, there is less 
certainty. Between the family and its immediate environment and the country as a 
whole there seems to be a rarefied zone of interest and connection. In the first case 
we are related to others in a manifest, direct and intensive manner; in the other 
case our relations are latent, indirect, yet all the same deeply rooted. But between 
the two extremes our interest is vague, slight or accidental. This is one of the reasons 
why what is known as the “neighbourhood unit idea” has remained but an idle dream 
in town planning and has been finally reduced to a concept to do with various tech- 
nical services, unassociated with any deep feelings of solidarity. It is striking, too, 
that the interest shown in general elections is wide and intense, while the interest 
in provincial and municipal elections is usually due to a desire to discover indications 
in them of the probable results of the general elections. Then interest also increases 
as the municipality becomes smaller in size, i.e. as it becomes the wider environment 
of the family. 

If we apply this theory of the rarefied zone to university life, we discover a number 
of telling indications which support its validity. For years now we have witnessed 
the struggle to make something of “general studies.” After the initial enthusiasm for 
this idea, we have reduced its aims to a comparatively modest level. If only a score 
or two of students derive any gain at all from these general studies, we look upon 
that, indeed, as a gain. There are indications, however, that we can make some- 
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thing of these general studies, if we succeed in avoiding the rarefied zone. Generally 
speaking, the student is interested in his own branch of study. He is even prepared, 
as I know from experience, to put in an extra attendance, if one of his “own” 
professors will be speaking at a general studies session. I do not think he is guided 
in this by aims only remotely related to his thirst for knowledge. The student is also 
interested to some extent in macro-problems introduced by eloquent experts, of 
which the university ought to have many. The rarefied zone is formed by the pro- 
blematics of branches of study which the student does not regard as his own. 

To many students the university means his studies, his institute, or a smaller group 
within the often overpoweringly large students’ association with its hundreds of 
members. The student has direct, manifest and intensive relations with others within 
a number of smaller units, “years,” debating groups, branch associations, associations 
based on some principle or other but with less official status or, in some cases, 
simply within his own circle of friends. It is outside such spheres that the rarefied 
zone begins. On the boundaries of this there is also, indeed, a latent attachment 
to the university, which has symbolic value, but it can be established that for a 
section, whose size has yet to be determined, but which is not likely to prove small, 
this attachment is not very strong either. It seems to me that in order to come 
across a more real attachment comprising more individuals, we shall even have to 
cast the net still wider, so that we find ourselves with the collectivity of academic 
men and women, that is to say, with those who have, or have had, the privilege of 
studying at a university or college and who accordingly enjoy a certain prestige in 
society, though this prestige may not be the same in all cases. 

Those who are one with me in accepting the above views as correct will be able, 
pending a closer sociological examination of the matter, to join with me in the 
conclusion that since the war, influenced by the special situation that prevailed 
in the war years, when pressure from outside intensified latent relations, we have 
attempted, without much chance of success, to organize the collectivity of the 
university as if it were a small group, in the same way as we have dealt with the 
neighbourhood unit in town planning. A second conclusion must inevitably be that 
we shall not arrive at a useful structure for the university collectivity, until we 
recognize the great significance of the small unit in which direct relations of intense 
solidarity can exist. The civitas must look to the small group for a solution and, in 
addition, to joint symbolic values for the collectivity. These values might be the 
disinterested service of knowledge, the search for truth, scrupulous objectivity and 
tolerance. This positing of values at the centre of things, values which concern 
everyone, then goes hand in hand with the loose, federal structure of branches of 
study functioning autonomously and separated spatially as well. The central values 
which I have attempted to formulate are those of the academic in any town rather 
than those of the students or former students of any unversity town in particular, 
say of Leyden, Groningen or Nymegen. Let us hope however that our own university, 
as a complex concept, will acquire this symbolic value. As a sociologist, I expect 
little to result from the forging of al sorts of cross-links of an all-comprehending 
character existing in the rarefied zone, in which the different branches of study 
exist in co-ordination. I cannot permit myself to believe in this form of integration. 
But I have got faith in the viability of all manner of not too large groups of students, 
within the boundaries of their branches of study and associations, beyond these 
boundaries, or outside them, the last especially where the existing associations have 
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become very large in size. What a small association can achieve has only recently 
been demonstrated, and in striking fashion, by the Unitas Studiosorum Vadae in 
Wageningen, in the initiative it has taken to put together a book on the refugee, 
a copy of which was handed to H.M. the Queen during an official ceremony at 
the Agricultural University. The Utrecht Student Choir and Orchestra has also shown 
that a small society with a limited, well-defined aim can even grow into a symbol 
of the university’s latent unity, particularly by its habit of associating one of its 
performances each year with the university’s celebration of its dies natalis. 

Now, has all this to do with new forms of university life? I believe it has, in so far 
as in our attempts to give shape to this life, in the future as well as today, we shall 
have to pay attention to the small groups. 


Spreading and Shaping of University Life 


I now intend to deal with the proposals for the spreading of higher education. 
On the surface these proposals may seem to have little to do with what has gone 
before. I am of the view, however, that there definitely is a connection, since it seems 
to me that at least in the discussions which have centred on these proposals many 
have been blinded by large numbers. 

As will be known, it has been proposed that the number of institutions of higher 
education should be increased and that new branches of study should be introduced 
in existing institutions. Even if we leave aside the merits of these proposals, it is 
still possible to form certain ideas relative to the subject. In the discussions we 
come across arguments to the effect that decentralization and the frittering away 
of resources must not result from the extension of higher education which all 
regard as necessary. Centralization would make it possible for the universities to be 
more fully equipped and to develop specialized branches of study desirable in our 
time, in fact, “super-specializations.” The arguments advanced in support of this, 
and which have to do with a number of science subjects, sound convincing enough, 
and after careful reflection I must admit that there is a large amount of truth in 
them. At the same time, however, we are confronted with a puzzle when we see 
that at Utrecht a maximum has been fixed for the number of students in dentistry 
and another maximum is to be fixed at Groningen for first year admissions, so that 
luck will decide who are going to be among the privileged (and, I may add, later 
on among the socially privileged). In this connection we are already hearing the 
term “dentists’ totalizator” used. The experts are agreed that mew courses are 
necessary and it is hoped that the one at Nymegen will be able to start on time. 
In other words, no further concentration but, in fact, a spreading of this type of 
training. The solution to the puzzle is very simple, thought it does throw some light 
on the possibilities of spreading higher education and the desirability of concentra- 
tion. It shows us that the first thing we must realize in extending our institutions of 
higher education is that these have, in any case, a double aim. The university and 
the university college exist for the purpose of practising science. They exist also 
for the purpose of training academic men and women. If we lay the emphasis on 
their first purpose, the spreading and splitting up of their resources is undesirable. 
Large centres are necessary for this. If we lay emphasis on their second purpose, 
training for professions in which an academic education is desirable, whether that 
profession lies in the academic field or not, the situation is entirely different. In 
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this case, as the numbers of students grows, the teachers will soon be saying that 
they prefer a limited group rather than large bodies of young people. Complaints 
about the hordes of students are manifold and they do not differ in essentials from 
those of the teachers in the elementary schools, who are having to deal with the 
same “tidal wave” increases in the birth-rate. 

Now there is no denying that to a very considerable extent academic institutions 
are centres of training. I am not contending that they are there, or should be there, 
to train people for the practical professions all the time, although they will often 
be doing this. Even when “academics only” are educated at them, they are still 
concerned with training. If we were to pay regard solely to the university’s educative 
task, there could be little objective objection in many cases to decentralization, to 
the establishment of new universities. The maximum number fixed for the dentists 
simply makes manifest what is equally a problem for other courses, where it is not 
the technical equipment that imposes such restrictions. 

Nevertheless, great resistance is being put up in the university world to the 
spreading of higher education. Again, if we consider teaching alone, this is difficult 
to understand at first sight. Two explanations for this resistance are possible. The 
first is that, particularly in the science subjects, decentralization is seen as a danger 
to the practice of research. The second is that it is apparently the glory of the 
university to be big, big in size. Personally, I cannot appreciate this view. It always 
escapes me, too, why there should be such rejoicing in a town when the 100,000th 
inhabitant is born. (The latter is, by the way, always born, and, as far as the savings 
bank book — a typical Dutch symbol — is concerned, cannot be an immigrant). I 
could well understand it if a municipality were to hang the flag at half-mast when 
such a “milestone” is reached. And similarly, when a university registers its 5,000th 
or 10,000th student, I see more reason for tears than for rejoicing. But the majority 
of us are like that: the bigger, the greater the numbers, the better. But let me be 
quite clear about this. If a new faculty is added to a university this does not interest 
me to the extent that it means a threat to the university “community.” For the 
university is a collectivity of federal character and one faculty more or fewer and 
a few thousand students more or fewer make little difference. We cannot, in any 
case, speak of a “community” any longer. I simply cannot see the advantage of the 
university's growth in numbers. That the practice of science would improve as a 
result appears improbable, It may well be that the opposite is true. More and more 
institutes are founded. Teachers, who could make better use of their time working 
for the advance of science, tend increasingly to become managers and organizers, 
acquire more and more guilt feelings and, as far as I am concerned, psycho-somatic 
troubles. But it is said, of course, that concentration results in specialization, enriches 
the academic staff with new experts. Clever men from all the different disci- 
plines will be able to establish more contacts than were possible before. Is this really 
true? Can we really maintain that these contacts exist? Does close proximity provide 
any guarantee of fruitful contacts among celebrated experts? What is more serious 
still: can we in all seriousness maintain that our universities, with their hybrid cha- 
racter, half educational institutions, half scientific centres, really help science and 
knowledge to advance? Or is it not so that, especially in the case of science sub- 
jects, which produce such ardent advocates of the concentration of science in the 
universities, knowledge can be very well advanced in centres existing independently 
of the university and university college, centres in which specialists are not burdened 
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with the job of teaching? It is extremely easy to mention any number of institutions 
in the public sector which are not concerned with the training of academic men 
but are exclusively concerned with the practice of research. And this is to make no 
mention of the possibly shameful fact that in our day more fundamental research 
is being done, and science accordingly better advanced, in industrial laboratories 
than in university establisments. Concentration of intellect seems to be an imperative 
demand, but it is not immediately clear why such concentration must lead to the 
expansion of the universities. 

As matters stand at present, a scientist employed by the university at any reasonably 
high level is expected to teach as well. But why? Why do we not appoint people simply 
for the purpose of advancing science and knowledge? In my view, one of the new 
forms of university life that are desirable is definitely that we should dare to make 
a division, up to a high level, beween the practice of research and teaching. When 
a new specialist is appointed, I sometimes heave a sigh and say to myself, poor man 
and poor students! It will not be long before he has succumbed to a thousand and 
one odd administrative jobs and the students have got yet another examination 
to pass. If I am to give a concrete example of this process at work, I must, of course, 
choose a prospective university chair unassociated with any particular person. On 
the authority of the Minister of Education, I might therefore choose the chair in 
the science of international organizations, particularly those concerned with agricul- 
tural and nutritional policy, to be set up in Groningen. Here the minister has in mind 
a scientific and public interest and not some particular professor. Splendid! I can 
welcome a specialized subject of this nature. But why should this professor have to 
give lectures? Why not let the man study? Ideally, knowledge is no mere by- 
product of lecturing. In my view, the linking of the practice of science to the 
number of students in discussions on the proposals for spreading higher education 
in order to absorb increased numbers results in confusion. These proposals exist side 
by side with the problem of the future of the practice of research, which calls for 
entirely different measures. Centres of science are needed that are not charged with 
the training of students. If we want these centers —and I believe they are necessary — 
their foundation must not be made dependent on the thousands of future students 
for whom educational facilities will have to be provided. 

The proposals for spreading higher education make another thing clear as well, 
and here, too, new forms of university life are involved. It is this. Academic in- 
stitutions are increasingly assuming a more socialized character. The process is a 
gradual one but is just as important as the far more easily discernible attempts to 
give new organizational forms to university life in the social or spatial sense. A 
growing penetration of the university’s domain by society can be detected. The 
society at large has, of course, always surrounded the university as a given 
fact. It offered opportunities for, or set restrictions on, the employ of academic 
men and women. Its help was called in to find accommodation for the students, 
and we know that its capacity to absorb them in this way is not unlimited. It is 
the society, too, of course, that provides the funds for the maintenance and 
extension of academic institutions. And to all this we can add that the university and 
university college have always directly or indirectly served the society. But a 
shift is taking place in the relation between the university and the society which 
cannot but have an effect on the forms of university life. The society surrounding 
it is beginning to concern itself in increasing measure with the university. It is 
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attempting to make the university serve society more efficiently. This process is 
revealed first and foremost in a more generous supply of funds, but this is not 
because it regards the man of science as its blue-eyed boy. Society has an urgent 
need for science and for university-trained men. It is thoroughly aware of this and 
consequently wants to receive good ware for its money. It takes an interest in the 
students’ results and in the time it takes them to complete their studies. It is con- 
cerned for the students’ welfare. It is not indifferent to the diet and the mental and 
physical health of these young people. The government and industry vote funds 
for the construction of flats for them. Scholarships and interest-free advances are 
provided with a far more liberal hand than in former times. 

I shall not go into the reasons for all this. The “sputnik” reaction will certainly have 
something to do with it, but the process was already under way long before the 
launching of the first earth satellite. We cannot but welcome the increased interest 
that is being shown, though we ought to realize that beneath this interest an 
undertone can be heard, a demand for greater efficiency in the training of university 
men and women and in the practice of research. If society asks for a return on its 
investments, which are of many kinds, this logically implies that the house has got 
to be set in order and that the outcome is more regimentation in teaching and a 
curtailment of academic freedom. 

Sometimes society, with the Minister of Education as its mouthpiece, gives verbal 
expression to the progressive curtailment of freedom, and when the university world 
sees these restrictions laid down in black and white, its more turbulent members 
rally together. But this is merely a surface swell under which an irresistible process 
continues, concealed from view. Instead of resisting this process, which would be 
useless anyway, it is better to canalize it, i.e. to define precisely what freedom the 
student and university teacher (so jealous of his autonomy) must definitely retain 
in order to avoid rigid reglementation. This applies f.i. to the idea of associating the 
extra-university “intermediate” diploma courses with the universities. New forms of 
university life are coming into being here, and as representatives of the university 
world it is our duty to make our voices heard, for or against them, but, in any case, 
choosing with care. 

All this has so far been by way of introduction to the trend revealed by the proposals 
for the spreading of higher education, the trend whereby the university is becoming 
socialized. The first thing we encounter in these proposals are careful prognoses 
(which are quite different from forecasts the accuracy of which has yet to be 
proved) concerning the influx of new students on the one hand and society’s demand 
for academically-trained men, according to faculty, on the other. From these 
estimates (as accurate as possible) of the future supply and demand ratio, con- 
clusions are then drawn regarding the extent and nature of the necessary expansion 
of our institutions of higher education. This is something unique, though we did 
have a trial proof of it in the years preceding the establishment of the Technical 
University at Eindhoven. It shows that the community wants higher education to 
be extended systematically and in line with society’s requirements. The spreading in 
itself, however, is equal proof that higher education is becoming a public matter. 
The institutions for providing it are, after all, being co-ordinated into a national 
welfare policy, a policy covering all areas of the country and all levels of the 
population. Improvement of the social “climate” and social justice play an important 
part in the proposals for the extension and spreading of higher education. This 
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applies to the proposals of the official commission(s); but these factors play an 
even bigger role in the proposals and arguments coming from regional quarters. 
We already knew that the university has a value as a symbol and that a town which 
may call itself a university town acquires prestige by reason of this. Every new state 
which has recently won independence has hastened to found a university. This 
form of the trend whereby the university is becoming more of a public institution is 
not therefore new. But the references to improving the social climate and social 
justice are. 

I can certainly appreciate both these elements. Since I see little advantage in an 
increase in the size of the courses and am not convinced of the inseparable relation, 
everywhere and at all times, between education and the practice of research, I 
cannot but greet the proposals with sympathetic interest. But we should bear in mind 
that if stronger emphasis is laid on improving the social climate and observing social 
justice than on scientific training and research, this can be justified on subjective 
grounds only. The university world is naturally entitled to lay the emphasis the other 
way round, Rightly, according to its ideals, it will then object that the proposals for 
the spreading of university education breathe a spirit of wishing to please everybody: 
a faculty here, a small university there, a bachelor degree course, to keep people 
quiet, elsewhere.. 

But I promised to keep away from the question of the merits of these proposals. 
What have they to do with new forms of university life in so far as they are an 
expression of the trend of socializing the university? A great deal, it seems to me. 
If only because their adoption will influence the structure, function and content 
of our higher education. That goes without saying. But more significantly perhaps, 
because the spreading of higher education, as far as there is a possibility of this, 
offers a chance of consciously introducing new forms, different from the usual run, 
existing outside the present organizations and unhampered by their rigid structure. 
It will be clear that I am concerned here solely with the spreading of the courses of 
education. According to me, the practice of scientific research lies for the greater 
part outside the proposals, although this is unfortunately not sufficiently realized. 
Research, in the super-specialized subjects as well, is possible in all sorts of towns like 
Dwingelo and Petten, in Leersum and Kraggenburg, where there is no university. 
It is therefore a question of spreading the university courses! The figures given in 
the proposals for the numbers of students to be expected in all the different parts 
of the country are not so very important. For one can always arrive at a considerable 
number of students by juggling with the size of the recruiting area — distances, after 
all, are going to count even less in the near future—and with the period covered 
by a prognosis: figures of little significance for 1970 may turn out to be impressive 
in 1980 or 1990. What are of greater interest in founding new institutions of higher 
education are the possibilities of establishing institutions where courses can be 
given that are lacking elsewhere, where the housing of the students is tackled ac- 
cording to a plan, where their absorption into student societies of various kinds is 
regarded as a problem of the same importance as the building of laboratories and 
lecture halls. The spatial planning of the project for a new university offers chances 
of creating something which will have a strong appeal to all concerned, however 
federal the organizational structure will have to be for the rest. We could acquire 
an institution of higher education with a campus where all meet in no wise different 
from Princeton or Cornell. (The comparison with Princeton and Ithaca (Cornell) 
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is interesting for that matter, because the advocates of concentration of higher 
education would doubtlessly never have included such small places in their plans. 
Though the counter-argument will be, of course, that what suits America is not 
necessarily suitable for us). With a new university one begins with a clean slate. 
Even those who are only slightly acquainted with the university world will know how 
difficult it is to introduce new elements into that world, whether in the curricula, 
whether in student organization. 

I should like to conclude by making two appeals. Let us, as academic men, endeavour 
to become fully conscious of the wishes we cherish as regards the university now on 
the move. In addition, let us support every step taken to arrive at more real know- 


ledge about this subject, so dear to our hearts. 
SJ. GROENMAN * 
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CHRONICLE 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 


Final (“Doctoraal”) Examination 
in Prehistory 


A final (“doctoraal”) examination in prehis- 
tory (or prehistoric archaelogy) was insti- 
tuted by Royal Decree in January 1960 in the 
combined faculties of mathematics and 
physics and literature and philosophy, based 
on a number of existing intermediate (“candi- 
daat”) examinations, partly in the faculty of 
literature and philosophy and partly in the 
faculty of mathematics and physics. 

An intermediate examination in the first- 
mentioned faculty may be followed by a 
final examination with cultural prehistory 
as main subject; an intermediate examination 
in mathematics and physics may be followed 
by a final examination with ecological prehis- 
tory as main subject. The first examination 
concentrates on the prehistoric phenomena 
of culture, the latter on the relations of 
prehistoric man to his natural environment. 
The final examination in cultural prehistory 
leads to a doctor’s degree in literature and 
philosophy. The final examination in eco- 
logical prehistory leads to a doctor’s degree 
in mathematics and physics. 


State University at Groningen 
New Bacteriological-serological Laboratory 


On January 20, 1960, the Minister of Edu- 
cation, Arts and Sciences opened the bac- 
teriological-serological laboratory of the 
State University at Groningen. This is 
housed in a new block of buildings on the 
site of the Academic Hospital, which also 
contains the department for internal medi- 
cine. 

On this occasion the Provincial Governor of 
Groningen, Mr. W. A. Offerhaus, who is 
also President Curator of the University, 
pointed out that the opening of the new 
laboratory was a stage in the many ex- 
pansion and innovation schemes, comprising 
new buildings for the medical clinics as well 
as for the pharmacy, dentistry and biology 
departments. 


State University at Utrecht 


New Building for Criminological Institute 


The Criminological Institute of the Utrecht 
State University, which celebrated its 25th 


anniversary on October 1, 1959, took pos- 
session of a new building on March 18th, 
last. The Institute now has at its diposal a 
spacious library, a lecture hall and several 
workrooms for professors, staff members 
and assistants. 


University of Amsterdam 


New Building for Mathematics and Physics 
Faculty 


In January the building was begun in Am- 
sterdam of the Municipal University’s new 
practical workrooms for chemistry, and the 
propaedeutic chemical laboratory. The build- 
ing is primarily intended for those who are 
taking the baccalaureate study in physics 
and chemistry, which begins in 1961. The 
practical workrooms will be located on the 
ground, first, second and third floors, and 
experiments with dangerous gases will be 
conducted in rooms on the fourth floor. 
The construction of this new building marks 
the first phase in the planned expansion of 
the mathematics and physics faculty. 


Free (Reformed) University 
at Amsterdam 


Building plans 


The Free (Reformed) University at Amster- 
dam which currently numbers 2,900 students, 
expects to have from 4,500 to 5,000 students 
in ten years’ time, or approximately as many 
as are now registered at Leyden University. 
In this connection an extensive building 
programme has been drawn up, part of 
which is already being carried out. 

A new block of buildings to accommodate all 
faculties is arising on a large site on Amstel- 
veenseweg. They include in the first place 
the Academic Hospital, with a capacity of 
700 beds, which must be ready by January 1, 
1963. This building will comprise all the 
specialist departments, with the exception 
of those for psychiatry and neurology which 
are to remain in the Valerius Clinic, their 
present home. 

The next building to be erected is that of 
the faculty of mathematics and physics with 
departments for physics, physical chemistry, 
chemistry, geology and biology. The labora- 
tories and workrooms are to be spread over 
ten wings. The preclinical laboratories of 
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the medical faculty will also be housed on 
this site. A third block will contain the 
faculties of the spiritual sciences, the audi- 
torium, the administrative section and the 
university library. 


New Subject: Geology 


In connection with the fact that geology 
was established as a new course of study 
for the academic year 1960-1961, two pro- 
fessors of geology have been appointed at 
the Free (Reformed) University of Amster- 
dam. Taking up their respective posts on 
March 21, last, were Professor A. J. Wig- 
gers, formerly lecturer at the Free Univer- 
sity, who will teach physical geography and 
quaternary geology, and Professor J. R. van 
de Flier, who will lecture in historic and 
tectonic geology. 


Roman Catholic University at Nijmegen 
3,000th Student Enrolled 


On March 15, 1960, the Roman Catholic 
University at Nijmegen enrolled its 3,000th 
student with a certain amount of formality. 
On this occasion the Rector Magnificus gave 
a short survey of the development of this 
university, which was founded in 1923, and 
numbered 1,000 students in 1950. This 
number had doubled by 1957 and increased 
by a further 50 per cent. in the three follow- 
ing years. 

It was especially the establishment of the 
mathematics and physics faculty and in par- 
ticular of the medical faculty, now numbering 
700 students, that contributed greatly to 
this expansion. The growth continues and 
the Rector expected the 4,000th student to 
enroll within the next three years. Thus far 
a total of 20,000 students have been regis- 
tered at Nijmegen University. 


New Animal Laboratory 


A new animal laboratory was opened in the 
Roman Catholic University at Nijmegen on 
February 20, 1960, which in certain respects 
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may be regarded as unique in Western 
Europe. 

At no other university, in fact, has centrali- 
sation been carried out to quite such an 
extent. The whole collection of animals is 
accommodated in one building, is centrally 
tended, and all experiments take place on 
the same premises. 

The animal laboratory comprises three large 
departments. The first is the stock house 
consisting of numerous animal quarters 
that have been adapted to meet the nature 
and requirements of the various animal 
species. Next there is the management wing 
where veterinary control is exercised, veter- 
inary treatment is given and the dispensary 
and a number of laboratories are housed. 
Finally there is the experimental section 
comprising a dissection department, a mu- 
seum, an isotopic research department and 
three operating rooms, 


New subject: Mathematics and Physics 


As from September 1960 the Roman Catho- 
lic University at Nijmegen will offer facilities 
for the study of mathematics and physics. 
It is planned to add a mathematics and 
physics department to the faculty of mathe- 
matics and physics, which thus far comprised 
only a biology department. 


Roman Catholic Schoo! of Economics 
at Tilburg 


Own Building 


In 1961 the Roman Catholic School of 
Economics at Tilburg will at last have its 
own building. Since its foundation, in 1923, 
the school has been housed on the premises 
of “Catholic Studies,” another educational 
institution, but as it grew and like the cuckoo, 
it ousted the co-inhabitants from the nest. 
The buildings now under construction will 
consist of a working block, comprising lec- 
ture halls, a library, reading rooms and an 
exhibition hall, and a representative block 
comprising an auditorium, a senate hall, a 
board chamber and a canteen. 
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RESEARCH 
Audibility of Speech 


At the ordinary meeting of the Physics 
Department of the Royal Netherlands Acade- 
my of Sciences, held on February 27, 1950, 
Professor E. Huizinga, professor of throat, 
nose and ear surgery in the State University 
at Groningen, delivered an address on the 
“Audibility of Speech.” An extract of his 
talk follows below. 

As a result of the development in tele- 
communication and audiology, a growing 
interest is displayed in speech, our most 
important means of communication. State- 
ments have been made in the past about 
researches that were carried out in the 
audiological department of the Clinic for 
Throat Nose and Ear Surgery at Groningen 
under the direction of Professor Dr. H. C. 
Huizing. A great deal of attention was 
devoted to speech audiometry, providing a 
much better understanding of the validity 
of the hard of hearing. In this connection 
Reyntjes investigated quantitative speech 
audiometry and Kruisinga qualitative speech 
audiometry. In the latter case the recognition 
of the various speech sounds or the recog- 
nition of speech in certain frequency areas 
is examined. Thanks to the modern filters 
it has become possible to make speech bands 
that cover a specific part of speech. In this 
research work, which was continued by Tase- 
laar, use was made of the dichotic presen- 
tation of speech, whereby matching but quite 
different parts of speech are presented to 
each ear separately. This procedure opens 
up wholly new possibilities, inter alia, for 
the examination of hardness of hearing 
that is caused by an affection of the brain. 
At the same time these investigations are 
important for gaining a clearer insight into 
the manner in which we recognise speech 


sounds, and they give us some indication 
how certain hard of hearing cases can be 
better treated. There is no doubt that in 
future more and more hearing aids for both 
ears will be applied. In the first place this 
gives a better experience of space, and 
perhaps, in the case of unequal amplification 
of both appliances, masking can be avoided. 


New Studies on the Positions of Leaves 


At the ordinary meeting of the Physics 
Department of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences which was held on February 27, 
1960, Professor G. van Iterson, former pro- 
fessor in the Technological University at 
Delft, delivered an address entitled: “New 
Studies on the Positions of Leaves.” It was 
on this subject that he obtained his doctor’s 
degree 52 years ago. 

When Prof. van Iterson resigned from the 
university, former pupils and friends, headed 
by one of his first graduates, i.e. the late 
Professor A. J. Kluyver (the previous Chair- 
man of the Physics Department of the Royal 
Academy), enabled him to resume his former 
studies, inter alia by presenting him with a 
set of instruments. It was about his activities 
in this field that Prof. van Iterson reported 
to the meetings. 

The plant’s remarkable preference for ar- 
ranging the leaves and other appendages in 
a certain number of helical lines and spirals 
(a British morphologist even spoke of the 
plant’s “obsession with an urge towards 
Fibonacci numbers”) remains an unsolved 
phenomenon. 

Speaker developed a new theory which, in 
many cases, would make the regularity of 
the arrangements as well as the plant’s 
remarkable preference for such numbers, 
comprehensible. 
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INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 


7th Congress on Coastal Engineering 


Organized by the Department of Roads and 
Communications in co-operation with the 
Council on Wave Research is to be held at 
The Hague from August 22 to 27, 1960. 


Information: Ir. J. B. Schijf, 25, Konings- 
kade, The Hague. 


European Regional Conference on 
Electron-Microscopy 


The Netherlands Society of Electron-Mi- 
croscopy will be organizing a European Re- 
gional Conference on Electron-Microscopy 
at The Hague and Delft, The Netherlands, 
from August 28 to September 3, 1960. 
The conference will be concerned with the 
physics and technique of the electron mi- 
croscope, image formation, ion microscopy, 
pretaration techniques, the results of ultra- 
structure research in biology, medicine, 
chemistry and metallography. 


Information: Dr, A. L. Houwink, 14, Bur- 
gemeester de Monchyplein, The Hague, The 
Netherlands. 


International Symposium on the 
Biosynthesis of Proteins 


The Council for International Organizations 
of Medical Sciences (C.1.0.M.S.) in collabo- 
ration with UNESCO and The Netherlands 
Cancer Institute will be organizing an inter- 
national symposium on the biosynthesis of 
proteins, to be held at Wassenaar, near The 
Hague, The Netherlands, from August 29 to 
September 2, 1960, 

The proceedings of the symposium will be 
published by the Academic Press Inc., New 
York - Londen, as the first of a series of 
Unesco symposia on cell biology. 


Information: Dr, L. Bosch, The Netherlands 
see Institute, 108 Sarphatistraat, Amster- 
am, 


4th International Congress on 
Criminology 


The International Society of Criminology 
will be organizing a 4th International Con- 
gress on Criminology. The main theme for 
discussion will be: The Psycho-pathological 
Aspects of Criminal Behaviour. 
Information: Mr. E. A. M. Lamers, 14, 
Burgemeester de Monchyplein, The Hague, 
The Netherlands, 
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International Psychoanalytical Conference 


An international psychoanalytical con- 
ference, open to all Freudian psycho- 
analysts, is to be held at Amsterdam, from 
September 5 to 8, 1960. 

The conference will be organized by the 
Dutch Psychoanalytical Society in co- 
operation with the Societé Frangaise de 
Psychoanalyse and will be devoted to the 
subject of female sexuality. 


Information: Dr. L. N. J. Kamp, Secretary, 
International Psychoanalytical Conference, 
6, Pelmolenplantsoen, Utrecht. 


ESOMAR Congress 


of the European Society for Opinion Surveys 
and Market Research is to be held at The 
Hague from September 12 to 17, 1960. 


Information: 14, Burgemeester de Monchy- 
plein, The Hague. 


Annual conference of the [AML 


The annual conference of the International 
Association of Music Libraries AML) will 
be held at Amsterdam from September 12 to 
17, 1960 in the building of the DONEMUS 
Foundation. 

The conference is being organized by the 
said Foundation in co-operation with the 
Musical Library at Amsterdam. 

The IAML is an international organization 
grouping national associations, musical 
libraries, librarians and editors of music in 
37 countries. 23 of its members are from 
The Netherlands. The General Secretariate 
is established in The Netherlands. 


Information: Stichting DDONEMUS, 51 
Jacob Obrechtstraat, Amsterdam. 


International Congress 1960 on the 
Technology of Plastics Processing 


From October 17 to 19, 1960 an Inter- 
national Congress on the Technology of 
Plastics Processing will be held at Amster- 
dam under the auspices of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Engineers, the Royal Netherlands 
Chemical Society and the Association for 
the Knowledge of Materials. The congress 
will be devoted to the study of recent ideas 
and developments in the field of the pro- 
cessing of macromolecular raw materials. 


Information: Secretariate International Con- 
gress 1960 on the Technology of Plastics 
eee 5, Tesselschadestraat, Amster- 
am. 
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INSTITUTIONS 


Foundation for Scientific Literature 
Difficult of Access 


The need to gain knowledge of scientific 
and technical literature, irrespective of the 
language in which it was originally published, 
was felt in the Netherlands many years ago, 
long before the Sputnik startled the Western 
world and brought home the fact that it 
was really necessary and high time to be 
well posted on Russian literature. 

Reading French, German and English techni- 
cal literature presents no difficulties to the 
Dutch scientific worker. In fact, of the works 
assembled in the scientific libraries of this 
country, only a small percentage is Dutch. 
The conviction that science is not confined 
to any one language area has always existed 
in the Netherlands, and eyes turn automati- 
cally towards countries that are known or 
assumed to have literature of scientific value. 
As long as the West took a leading position 
in the field of natural science and tech- 
nology, it was considered enough for all 
practical purpose to keep abreast of the 
French, German and English literature per- 
taining thereto. But now that universities, 
colleges and research institutes are springing 
up and reaching development all over the 
world, this entails that knowledge should 
also be acquired of literature that to us is 
difficult of access. And so the need arises 
for a Dutch centre that is familiar with 
material of this nature, and knows ways and 
means of obtaining literature from abroad 
and having it translated. 

Endeavours to this effect found their first 
form of organisation in the Commission for 
Russian Technical and Scientific Literature), 
founded in 1947 by the Special Libraries 
Section of the Netherlands Association of 
Librarians. Destined to be an information 
centre for the knowledge of Russian techni- 
cal and scientific literature and to promote 
the use of such literature in the Netherlands, 
the Commission fulfilled this task by: 

1. Incorporating in a card index system 
data concerning Russian literature available 


in Dutch libraries. The multiple copies that 
were made of this card index system were 
deposited in the various libraries. 

2. Registering and assembling in one place 
the individual translations made in the 
Netherlands. These activities resulted once 
again in a card index system recording all 
data of translations known to the Commis- 
sion and made in enterprises and institutions, 
and in a collection of translations comprising 
most of the translated work. In some cases 
the co-operating enterprises preferred to keep 
the translations in their own files, but for 
the rest they were preserved in the library 
of the Patent Agency in The Hague, of 
which Dr. W. Scholten, chairman of the 
Commission, was librarian. 

3. Publicizing the Russian translations as 
and when they become available. The 
Commission regularly published announce- 
ments to this effect in the “Chemical Weekly” 
of 1949 and 1950 and in “The Engineer” of 
1948 and 1949 2), 

Unfortunately it was not possible to keep 
the card index system of Russian publi- 
cations on hand in Dutch libraries suf- 
ficiently up to date. The collections of trans- 
lations, to which about 20 institutions and 
enterprises contributed, increased little by 
little until it had reached a total of 750 by 
1957. Furthermore, the Commission helped 
to draw up an international transliteration, 
resulting in the ISO-standard paper ISO/R9- 
1954, an undertaking that was, of course, of 
considerable importance. If, in fact, Russian 
literature is entered each time in another 
transliteration in the catalogues of the various 
libraries, and if different transliterations are 
applied to the literature, specifically to the 
reference papers, it is quite obvious that the 
final goal, viz., to trace the literature, is not 
going to be attained in a great many cases. 
The next step in the process of development 
was the establishment of a separate and 
independent institution on April 4, 1957, 
i.e., the Foundation for Scientific Literature 
Difficult of Access. One of its founders was 
the Special Libraries Section, the organization 


1 L. J. van der Wolk and G. J. M. Fritschy. Perusal of Russian Periodical Literature by the Dutch Trade and Industry. 


Library affairs 33 (1948), 28-40. 


2 W. Scholten, Russian Scientific and Technical Literature. 


In: “De Ingenieur” 60 (1948) No. 52, p. A. 461-462 
“De Ingenieur” 61 (1949) No. 43, p. A. 373-375 
“De Ingenieur” 61 (1949) No. 48, p. A. 424-425 
“Chemisch Weekblad” 45 (1949) No. 1, p. 10-11 
“Chemisch Weekblad” 45 (1949) No. 25, p. 407-411 
“Chemisch Weekblad” 46 (1950) No. 4, p. 50-55 
“Chemisch Weekblad” 46 (1950) No. 12, p. 183-187 
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which had taken such a praiseworthy initi- 
ative with its Commission and was now 
fully prepared to co-operate in view of the 
greater activity that could thus be developed. 
The three other founders were the National 
Defence Organisation T.N.O., the Curators 
of the Technological University at Delft and 
the Netherlands Institute for Documentation 
and Registry. At first the Foundation had 
its own office in The Hague, but after two 
years had elapsed it decided in June 1955 
to carry out a radical reorganisation of its 
operations. As a result, the Hague office was 
abandoned and the activities were divided 
over two places, i.c., The Hague and Delft. 
The Foundation’s secretariate and treasurer’s 
office found accommodation in the Nether- 
lands Institute for Documentation and Regis- 
try in The Hague, whilst the card index 
systems, bibliographies, translations and 
other documents were housed in the library 
of the Technological University at Delft. 
To this effect both the Council of the Ne- 
therlands Institute for Documentation and 
Registry and the Board of Governors of the 
Delft Technological University kindly lent 
their co-operation. 

In view of the fact that it is in the interest 
of applicants for literature and translations 
that inquiries reach their destination directly, 
it was decided that the Foundation should 
have one official address, i.e. Doelenstraat 
101, Delft. There it can be reached easily 
and rapidly either by telephone, under No. 
01730-24010, or by teleprinter under Ne 
31.448. 

Meanwhile, the Commission for Russian 
Technical and Scientific Literature was not 
dissolved. Although it transferred its ma- 
terial to the Foundation, it assumed the 
task of advising the Foundation whenever 
problems arise that necessitate a more de- 
tailed study, such as, for instance, the ques- 
tion of transliteration. In consequence the 
Commission, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Ir. W. C. Smit, works closely together with 
the Foundation. 

On the Foundation’s Board of Governors 
are represented the Technological Univer- 
sity at Delft, the Netherlands Institute for 
Documentation and Registry, the Royal 
Netherlands Academy of Sciences, the 
Netherlands Association of Librarians (Spe- 
cial Libraries Section), the Bataafse Interna- 
tionale Petroleum Maatschappij N.V., the 
central management of the P.T.T. (Post, 
Telegraph and Telephone Company), and the 
State Mines in Limburg. In other words, 
science, trade and industry, libraries as well 
as documentation services, all are represen- 
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ted on the board. And so the Foundation 
comes to its present point, where it functions 
regularly as the Dutch centre for the supply 
in one form or another of scientific literature 
difficult of access. On purpose we speak of 
literature difficult of access, however much 
of a mouthful this may be. It would have 
been simpler, for instance, to speak of 
Russian literature, but the Foundation’s ac- 
tivities are by no means restricted to the 
literature of Russia. To give an impression of 
the languages that are involved, the table 
below lists the inquiries that were dealt 
with by the Foundation in the period Janu- 
ary 1 to April 1, 1960, and indicates how 
inquiries are spread over the various countries 
falling within the scope of the Foundation’s 
activities: 


Period Jan. 1 to April 1 1960 


A total of 832 inquiries were dealt with, 
sent in by 116 different libraries and indus- 
tries. 

Russian inquiries: 
Non-Russian inquiries: 


403 
429 


Non-Russian inquiries according to countries: 


Japan 115 
Italy 90 
Czechoslovakia 55 
Poland a2, 
India 26 
Denmark 24 
Sweden 19 
Spain 13 
Norway 13 
Hungary 12 
Finland 10 
Bulgaria id: 
Brazil 6 
Argentina 5 
Roumania Ei! 
Peru 3 
Pakistan 2) 
China is) 


On purpose, also, we spoke of the supply 
“in one form or another” of scientific liter- 
ature difficult of access. By this is meant 
that the Foundation makes this literature 
available both in the original form diffi- 
cult of access and in the translated form. 
Further, that in some cases the required 
article is supplied in the original but that in 
most cases it is made available as a re- 
production (photocopy, phototype, microfilm, 
microcard or diazzotype. The actual form 
is relatively speaking of minor importance, 
the main point being that the applicant is 
able to gain knowledge of the article he 
requires. To provide the required translations, 
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the Foundation has at its disposal the follow- 
ing sources: 

1. The Dutch collection proper of trans- 
lations, available either as such or registered 
with the Foundation. 

2. The so-called cover-to-cover translations, 
that is, in this case, Russian periodicals that 
have been translated in their entirety. All of 
these — 80 are currently being published — are 
available in the Netherlands in one of the 
large scientific libraries co-operating with 
the Foundation. 

3. The translations on hand at centres corre- 
sponding to the Foundation in other coun- 
tries, With the aid of its collection of bibli- 
ographies, the Foundation is either able to 
specify directly where the material can be 
obtained abroad, or seeks contact by writing, 
telephone or teleprinter with the foreign 
centres concerned. 

It is not always possible, of course, to provide 
applicants with the translation of a desired 
article. First and foremost it must be in ex- 
istence. It is a considerable advantage already 
that nearly all translations to have been 
made are actually available. Naturally most 
of the literature in which interest is displayed 
has not as yet been translated: However, 
the Foundation is practically always able to 
provide the original literature, either from 
a Dutch source or from a foreign library. 
To this effect it has at its disposal in the 
first place the aforementioned card index 
system of Russian literature on hand in the 
Netherlands. Mr. S. Zandstra is at the mo- 
ment meticulously checking and completing 
this card index system. So far it has already 
become apparent that much more original 
Russian literature is available in the Nether- 
lands than had at first been supposed. The 
next thing that was noticeable was that the a- 
vailable collection of periodicals forms rather 
a disjointed whole, certain years of publi- 
cation appearing more than once and others 
not at all. It is, therefore, desirable that the 
acquisition of literature from abroad be co- 
ordinated. Dr. M. A. Kessen, former librari- 
an at Leyden University, who died only 
recently, had already taken much trouble to 
ensure the availability in the Netherlands 
of at least one copy of the periodicals trans- 
lated from cover to cover. 

The Foundation is fortunate indeed to be 
domiciled in the library of the Delft Techno- 
logical University, not only because of the 
excellent bibliographical material, reference 
papers, dictionaries, etc., that are available 
there, but also because the library, which is 
in charge, inter alia, of the Central Tech- 
nical Catalogue for the Netherlands, takes a 


prominent place in Dutch and international 
loan exchanges. The Delft library is in daily 
contact with many libraries abroad, the 
teleprinter proving particularly useful in this 
connection. In fact, in inter-library traffic 
the teleprinter has done away with all fron- 
tiers and obviously the advantages of this 
reflect on the Foundation’s activities, as it 
is now able to reach countries behind the 
iron curtain without any difficulty. 

That literature difficult of access can be 
provided with a good chance of success is 
apparent, inter alia, from the following data: 
Approximately 15 per cent. of the required 
literature is traced in translated form in 
Delft itself; 

15 per cent. is found in translated form in 
other libraries; 

60 per cent. is found in original form either 
in Delft or in another library, frequently 
abroad; 

10 per cent. cannot be traced at all. 

No costs are charged by the Foundation for 
normal assistance rendered. If extra expendi- 
tures are involved in connection with ob- 
taining material elsewhere, the applicant is 
first consulted on the matter. Current prices 
are charged for supplying reproductions of 
the documents required. If the Foundation 
assists in having a translation made, a small 
sum for labour costs is added to the trans- 
lation costs. 

It is interesting to note that the requests 
which are received relate mainly to literature 
of recent date. An analysis of the literature 
asked for in the period January 1 to April 1, 
1960, gives the following picture: 


Age of literature requested in the period 
Jan. 1 — April 1, 1960 


Russian Non-Russian 
1960 11 8 
1959 119 133 
1958 96 92 
1957 45 41 
1956 a2 26 
1955 13 19 
1954 9 20 
1953 8 16 
1952 if 7 
1951 4 ip 
1950 6 8 
1949 4 8 
1948 5 5 
Back to 1906 42 Back to 1892 31 


It is apparent from the above lists that re- 
quests for Russian as well as non-Russian 
literature difficult of access go back to about 
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1948. The oldest Russian inquiry in this 
period was for 1906, the oldest non-Russian 
inquiry for 1892. t 
And so the Foundation has become a nation- 
al centre for scientific literature to which 
any scientific worker in the Netherlands 
can apply for information. It has its sister 
organizations abroad with which it is in 
regular contact. In the United Kingdom 
this is the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research (D.S.I.R.) in London. 
In the United States it is the John Crerar 
Library in Chicago (where are assembled 
the translations collected by the Library 
of Congress and by the Special Libraries 
Association), and the Office of Technical 
Services (O.T.S.) in Washington. These 
American centres own identical collections 
though they have sprung from different 
original material. A national centre was 
recently founded in Vienna. Efforts to 
attain similar results are clearly perceptible 
in other European countries. Some have 
started a nucleus to this effect, as France, 
for instance, which has the Centre National 
des Recherches Scientifiques (C.N.R.S.), 
others have yet to do so. 

Not long ago the European Productivity 
Agency (E.P.A.) initiated the plan to found 
a European Translations Centre (E.T.C.) 
that would form a counterpart to one of the 
two American centres and would conclude 
an exchange agreement with America — a 
scheme that would ensure both America and 
Europe having the complete world collection 
of translations. There is a slight possibility 
that the Netherlands will be chosen as 
European Translations Centre, a circum- 
stance that would naturally be favourable 
to this country. But even if nothing were 
to come of it, international means of com- 
munication have developed to such an extent 
that the Netherlands is in a position to ob- 
tain all literature difficult of access in trans- 
lated form with comparatively little delay. 
Finally, to recapitulate, the following forms 
of assistance are rendered by the Foundation 
upon request: 

1. Information is given on the question 
whether or not a Russian book or magazine 
has been translated, where this translation 
is available in the Netherlands or in another 
country and, eventually, where the original 
Russian work can be obtained. 

2. Assistance is provided in acquiring on 
loan or in the form of a reproduction an 
original treatise or the translation thereof. 


3. Assistance is rendered in having trans- 
lations made, either by providing the names 
and addresses of competent translators, or 
by directly ordering the translation to be 
made on behalf of the applicant. 


April 1960. Dr. L. J. van der Wolk. 1 


Departure of Professor Thijsse, 
Director of the Hydraulics Laboratory 
at Delft 


On the occasion of Professor J. Th. Thijsse’s 
leave-taking as Director of the Hydraulics 
Laboratory, the Minister of Transport and 
Waterways delivered an address in which he 
sketched the Laboratory’s signifiance as well 
as the réle played in it by Professor Thijsse. 
The following is an extract from the Minis- 
ter’s speech. 

It is not often that the son of father who 
became a national figure 2 himself, in turn, 
acquires national stature. Nor was that all 
in your case. In our own country, but also 
far beyond its borders, you are considered 
the exponent of Dutch hydraulic engineering, 
that is, hydraulic engineering in its modern 
form, on a scientific basis. To this effect 
you had a large share in, and to an important 
degree helped determine the essence of, 
Holland’s four vast hydraulic manifestations 
of this century, viz., the Zuyder Zee works, 
the drainage of Walcheren, the reclamation 
of the S.W. Provinces after the Flood Dis- 
aster of 1953, and the Delta works. 

Your work as leader of the Laboratory is 
so closely interwoven with the large projects 
I have just mentioned, that I cannot possibly 
separate them. It is to these projects, in fact, 
that the Laboratory owes its existence. You 
began, 40years ago, with the Zuyder Zee 
works, which were then in a preliminary 
stage, and it was also there, as colloborator 
of the Lorentz Government Commission, 
that you were confronted with the immense 
Seog of tackling problems scientific- 
ally. 

Not only the theory but also the experiment 
had to be introduced into the planning and 
subsequent execution of a work that besides 
being extensive also tay outside the domain 
of experience. For this reason the Laboratory 
of the Technological University at Karlsruhe 
was commissioned to undertake the model 
tests, our country as yet offering no facilities 
in this respect. In fact, all hydraulic model 
research was then still in this infancy. You 
were chosen to act as contact and it was 
therefore in Karlsruhe that you first turned 


1 Dr, van der Wolk is librarian of the Technological University at Delft. 


? Dr. J. P. Thijsse (1865-1945), 
tion of biology. 
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famous biologist of outstanding merit for the protection of nature and the populariza- 
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a gauge needle. Thus after Professor Lorentz 
came Professor Rehbock, both of whom 
considerably influenced your development 
as a scientific engineer, just as you yourself 
in later years directed the training of many 
younger men. 


It was also during those first activites in 
experimental hydraulics that the necessity of 
a strict and precise confrontation of model 
test and practical experience came under 
review, a principle that has always played a 
prominent part in your method of shaping 
model research, When the Netherlands 
eventually acquired its own hydraulics labo- 
ratory in 1927, its management was naturally 
entrusted to you. It all began in rather a 
primitive way in the cellar of the Road and 
Hydraulic Engineering building. 

The lessons learned in these cramped quar- 
ters, together with the data obtained on 
laboratories then operating in Europe — of 
which there were very few indeed at the time — 
sufficed in the meantime for the design of a 
new building. Upon its completion in 1933, 
this laboratory was the most modern and 
best equipped in the world, serving conse- 
quently as an example to a number of later 
establishments. 


By your knowledge, your pushing power, by 
the enthusiasm with which you knew how 
to inspire your young assistants, by the 
swiftly growing confidence of the Dutch 
hydraulic world, and by bringing into play 
all those facets that lend your personality 
its distinctive character, you brought this 
laboratory to impressive development, soon 
causing its significance to be spread abroad. 
It was not long before the first foreign order 
was received, forerunner of an ever swelling 
stream of assignments from all parts of the 
world. In Delft, and especially in recent 
years in the N.E. Polder annex, one can 
always be sure of encountering in facsimile 
some remote piece of the globe or other. 
The great reputation of the Delft Hydraulics 
Laboratory and inextricably linked thereto 
the great authority of its Director, are due 
to a number of factors. Most important 
among them is the attention that is con- 
stantly paid to the process of putting the 
models to a practical test and regarding 
model research as an expedient to supple- 
ment theoretical opinions rather than as a 
faithful replica of nature, whose measuring 
results are always transferable anyway. 
Delft has not got the monopoly of these 
principles but it has certainly contributed 
much to the fact that they are, nowadays, 
the hallmark of the world’s truly prominent 
institutes for hydraulic model research. 


Your laboratory is by no means the largest 
at present, nor is it equipped with the most 
costly apparatus. It is, however, one of the 
best known and most respected. This may 
be ascribed to the high standard of research 
work carried out there, and to the many 
successes booked at home and abroad, but 
also to the pioneering spirit with which you 
and those under your direction tackled the 
problems as they arose. There was, for 
instance, the realization of new possibilities 
in the filling and emptying of locks; there 
was the building of the first installation 
where waves are generated by air currents, 
and there was, more recently, the application 
of a refined method for imitating the effect 
of the earth’s rotation on running water. 


Hydraulic model research is an international 
enterprise, with close relations between 
various experts spread all over the world. 
These relations took form in the founding, 
in 1935, of the International Association for 
Hydraulic Research. Needless to say you 
were one of the founders and, as secretary, 
from the outset until recently, were one of 
the Association’s leading figures. Your ac- 
tivities in this connection culminated in the 
organization in 1955 of a congress in The 
Hague which met with considerable success. 
The laboratory did not alienate you from 
the Zuyder Zee works. You yourself re- 
mained associated with them, the labora- 
tory, of course, producing numerous small 
and large models for these works. The vast 
experience gained at the time in problems 
pertaining to the movement of tides and the 
breaching of gaps, could be put to good use 
later on when the Netherlands was faced 
with highly critical situations. One such 
situation occurred immediately after the 
liberation when the island of Walcheren had 
to be drained. To this effect invaluable 
contributions were made by the laboratory 
and by you in a personal advisory capacity. 
Education had meanwhile also begun to 
claim part of your attention. After fulfilling 
a teaching assignment for a number of years, 
you were appointed professor extraordinary 
in 1938 and professor in ordinary in 1946. 
It was only your exceptional capacity for 
work that enabled you to combine all these 
functions and to perform them with the 
competence and verve that are characteristic 
of you. In the educational field other coun- 
tries also desired to share in the benefits of 
your gifts and in the beginning of 1953 you 
left for America to take up an appointment 
as visiting professor. But not for long, 
however, as you were recalled by the 
Government shortly after the Flood Disaster 
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of February 1, 1953. Once again, though 
this time on a larger scale than during the 
inundation of Walcheren,the land was swept 
by the sea. Once again your knowledge and 
experience proved indispensable, and once 
again the laboratory at a rapid pace pro- 
duced a series of top achievements. 

The confidence of foreign authorities found 
expression, inter alia, in a request addressed 
to you by the Ambassador of Pakistan, to 
promote the institution in the Netherlands 
of a supplementary course in hydraulic 
engineering for international purposes. That 
this course was established, is now in its 
third year, and is proving successful, is 
largely due to your capabilities and to the 
fact that you gave publicity abroad to the 
work of the Netherlands in the field of 
hydraulics. 

When, following the country’s prompt re- 
covery after the floods, ambitious and far- 
reaching plans had to be elaborated, it went 
without saying that you were to have an 
important share in them. To your other 
responsibilities was added the membership 
of the Delta Commission, but it was also as 
director of the laboratory that the Delta 
Plan almost overwelmed you with work. 
Far from shirking this task, you welcomed 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Professor Nieuwkoop in the United States 


Dr. P. D. Nieuwkoop, professor of embry- 
ology in the State University at Utrecht and 
director of the Hubert laboratory of the 
Embryological Institute, is temporarily atta- 
ched to the University of Iowa City in the 
United States under NATO’s guest professors 
programme. 

This programme of NATO’s cultural section 
annually enables twelve professors from 
member countries to visit other NATO 
countries. 


Netherlands Organisation for the 
Advancement of Pure Research (Z.W.O.) 
Subsidizes Yiddish Medieval Epos 


The Netherlands Organisation for the Ad- 
vancement of Pure Research (Z.W.O.) has 
granted a subsidy to Professor H. de la 
Fontaine Verwey, librarian of the Amster- 
dam University Library, to publish a rare, 
Yiddish medieval epos entitled “Das Sche- 
muelbuch des Mosche Esrim Wearba” (The 
Book of Samuel by Mosche Esrim Wearba), 
which has been critically adapted by the 
late Dr. Felix Falk. 

This work is the property of the Bibliotheca 
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it with the same enthusiasm that earned 
you bumps and bruises in the cellar of the 
Road and Hydraulic Engineering building 
all those years ago. 

At your departure as Director of the Hy- 
draulics Laboratory I have emphasized the 
role it has played in your life, and vice 
versa your significance to the laboratory. 
About this alone much more could be said, 
and more still about your other activities, 
such as, for instance, your functions in 
major scientific organizations both at home 
and abroad. But all I call attention to now 
is the long period you served as Chairman 
of the Association Internationale d’Hydrolo- 
gie Scientifique, and to the award of the 
William Bowie Medal that was conferred on 
you by the American Geophysical Union. 
But to us you are first and foremost Thijsse 
of the laboratory, just as we speak of the 
laboratory of Thijsse, which thanks to 
your stimulating labours, is famed far beyond 
our country borders. To it you have given 
your greatest gifts and in it you have placed 
the full power of your personality. For this 
reason it gives me great pleasure to learn 
that the Executive Committee proposes to 
take steps to give your name to the newly 
to be constructed laboratory. 


Rosenthaliana, a subdepartment of the 
Amsterdam University Library. The edition, 
scheduled to appear this year, will consist of 
two parts. The first part will contain the 
facsimile of the oldest known edition of the 
Book of Samuel, dating from 1554 and 
introduced by Prof. de la Fontaine Verwey, 
a preface by Mr. L. Fuks, conservator of 
the afore-mentioned Bibliotheca Rosenthali- 
ana who is in charge of the publication, and 
an introduction by Dr. Falk. The second 
part will contain a list of variants, an expla- 
nation of words and text, and an index of 
Jewish and German sources. 

The publication of the Book of Samuel is 
not only important for the knowledge of 
the Yiddish language and literature of the 
14th century, but also for that of Middle- 
High German of the same period. 


Dr. Busia Appointed Professor at Leyden 


Dr. Kofi Busia of Ghana, who has been 
attached to the Institute of Social Studies in 
The Hague since September 1959 as lecturer 
in sociology, has been appointed professor 
extraordinary in the sociology and cultural 
science of Africa at the State University of 
Leyden. 
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Dr. Oomen Appointed Professor of 
Tropical Dietetics in Amsterdam 


On February 19, 1960, Dr. H. A. P. €. 
Oomen was appointed professor extraordi- 
nary at the Municipal University of Amster- 
dam by the Royal Tropical Institute, to fill 
the recently created chair of tropical die- 
tetics, 

Professor Oomen’s interest in nutrition pro- 
blems dates back from the time that he 
graduated at Utrecht University in 1926 on 
a thesis entitled “Nutritional Physiology of 
Evertebrate Animals.” 

In later years, as a missionary doctor in 
Indonesia, he became acquainted with the 
effects of poor nutrition on man. He had, 
one might say, a practical but protacted 
training in human malnutrition during his 
internment in Japanese P.O.W. camps in the 
last war. The clinical cases he observed there 
he encountered again in the children’s ward 
of his hospital at Macassar, Indonesia after 
the war. 

Subsequently a new concept of malnutrition 
called “kwashiorkor” aroused the interest of 
clinicians in Africa. At the request of the 
government Dr. Oomen studied the corre- 
sponding problem in Indonesia from 1952 
to 1955 as an expert for the World Health 
Organisation. During the next two years he 
was in charge of a nutrition project of the 
South Pacific Commission, for the study of 
the poor and primitive nutritional situation 
of mother and child in New Guinea, Later 
he carried out fieldwork in dietetics in 
Central America and in Malaya. 

Most of Dr. Oomen’s subsequent publications 
relate to the nutritional condition of the 
infant in underprivileged countries, a subject 
he considers to be one of the crucial prob- 
lems of tropical hygiene. 


British Distinction for Dr. W.A. Manschot 


At the annual meeting of the British Oph- 
thalmological Society in London the “Trea- 
cher Collins Prize” was conferred upon Dr. 
W. A. Manschot, the Rotterdam eye special- 
ist. This distinction is awarded by the 
Society once every three years for a scienti- 
fic treatise in the ophthalmological field, 
and this was the first time that the prize 
was conferred on an ophthalmologist outside 
the United Kingdom. Dr. Manschot received 
the distinction for his study “The Eye in 
relation to Collagen Diseases.” 


Belgian Prize for Dutch Scientific Film 
At the International Medical Film Festival 


in Brussels, which was organized on the 
occasion of the 125th anniversary of the 
Brussels Free University, the Dutch film 
“The Tetralogy of Fallot” was awarded the 
Prix de l’enseignement médical, décerné par 
la faculté de médecine. 

This film, which was made on the instruc- 
tions of Professor A. G. Brom by the 
Stichting Film en Wetenschap/Universitaire 
Film (Foundation Film and Science/Uni- 
versity Film) of Utrecht, deals with the 
operation of a twelve-year-old boy, whose 
heart stands still for thirty minutes whilst 
a heart-lungs machine takes over the func- 
tions of heart and lungs. 


Death of Professor W. de Jong 


As a result of a fatal car accident, Pro- 
fessor W. de Jong, Rector Magnificus of the 
Agricultural University at Wageningen, died 
on January 10, 1960. 

Prof. de Jong, a well-loved figure and 
strong personality, played a prominent réle 
in the development of the Wageningen centre 
for agricultural sciences. He was the first 
Rector to hold this office for longer than a 
year. In the 1957-1958 academic year he 
prepared the reorganisation of the governing 
body and subsequently agreed to prolong 
his rectorate for a period of three years. 
He had been attached to Wageningen Uni- 
versity since 1947 as professor in the science 
of cattle breeding. 


American Distinction for 
Professor Van der Maas 


Professor Dr. Ir. H. J. van der Maas, pro- 
fessor of aircraft construction in the Tech- 
nological University at Delft has been nomi- 
nated Fellow of the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences in New York, in recognition of his 
contribution to the development of aircraft 
construction. Prof. Van der Maas has been 
a Fellow of the Royal Aeronautical Society 
of London since 1953. 


Honorary Doctorates at Louvain 
for Two Dutchmen 


On February 2, last, the Catholic University 
of Louvain conferred honorary doctorates 
upon Professor J. G. G. Borst, professor of 
internal medicine at the Municipal Universi- 
ty of Amsterdam, and upon Professor H. C. 
J. H. Gelissen, honorary chairman and 
former chairman of the International Union 
for Electroheat. 
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Norwegian Professor Appointed at Delft 


Professor Dr. Dag Johnson, who on January 
1, 1960 was appointed professor in the Tool 
Construction Department of the Technologi- 
cal University at Delft to give instruction in 
the supply of energy by means of steam, 
accepted his office on February 17, last. 
Professor Johnson obtained his engineer’s 
diploma in 1935 at the Technological Uni- 
versity of Trondheim, where he graduated 
in 1947 on a thesis entitled: “Heat Transfer 
and Pressure Drop in Turbulent Fluid Flow 
in Tubes.” He was appointed professor at 
the same University in 1950. 


Dutch Guest Lecturer in America 


Dr. E. R. Hecht, lecturer in the science of 
coagulation of the blood in the State Uni- 
versity at Utrecht, who was invited in 1958 
to spend 15 months as guest lecturer at the 
National Institute of Health, Bethesda, 
U.S.A., has now received an invitation from 
the University of Miami to continue his 
research work there. 

Dr. Hecht will carry out his investigations on 
hemophilia and thrombosis at the new Insti- 
tute for Medical Research of Miami Uni- 
versity. In addition, he will give a number 
of lectures on normal and pathological 
coagulation of the blood. 


Professor of New Indian Languages 


Dr. K.S. J. M. de Vreese has been appointed 
professor extraordinary of New Indian 
Languages at the Municipal University of 
Amsterdam by the Royal Tropical Intitute. 
Dr. de Vreese, who was born in Ghent, 
Belgium, studied classical literature at the 
State University of Leyden and graduated 
there in 1936 on a thesis entitled: “Nilamata 
or Teachings of Nila.” In 1948 he became 
external university lecturer at Leyden in 
Pali and its literature. 


Professor Van Vleck Guest Professor 
at Leyden 


Dr. John H. van Vleck, a professor of Har- 
vard University, has been appointed to 
the Lorentz chair of theoretical physics in 
the State University at Leyden for the period 
of a year. Prominent scientists from other 
countries are invited to fill this chair, which 
was instituted on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Lorentz, the 
famed Leyden physicist and Nobel Prize 
winner. Professor van Vleck accepted his 
post with a speech entitled: “Frontiers of 
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‘Physical Science in the Netherlands and the 


United States.” 

In his speech he praised the achievements of 
Dutch practitioners of physical science dur- 
ing the last centuries. If the number of 
scientific publications per head of popu- 
lation is taken as a yardstick, the Nether- 
lands occupies second place with 9.4 to the 
million, after Britain (11.5), and ahead of 
France (9.2), Israel (9.0), the United States 
(7.0) and Russia (7.0). : 

In the field of electricity and magnetism 
the: Netherlands even has the lead (6.3), 
followed by the United States (5.3), Germany, 
France and Israel, who are approximately 
level with the United States. 

Professor van Vleck feared, however, that 
there is a danger of scientific staffs in the 
Netherlands becoming rigid, and expressed 
the belief that for Holland’s reputation to 
be maintained it was necessary to tackle 
expansion problems with boldness and imagi- 
nation. 


Study on Arthur Rimbaud 


The Netherlands Organisation for the Ad- 
vancement of Pure Science (Z.W.O.) has 
granted a subsidy to Dr, D. A. de Graaf to 
publish his work entitled: “Arthur Rimbaud, 
sa vie, son oeuvre.” Dr. de Graaf is an 
expert on Rimbaud. He obtained his doctor’s 
degree on a dissertation entitled: “Arthur 
Rimbaud et la durée de son activité litté- 
raire,’ which was subsequently published 
under the name of “Arthur Rimbaud, homme 
de lettres.” For his further studies on this 
subject he was granted a scholarship in 1953 
by Z.W.O., enabling him to pursue his liter- 
ary researches in France. In his amply 
documented study, Dr. de Graaf seeks to 
refute the legend which, in fact, originated 
from Stéphane Mallarmé, that Rimbaud 
brought his literary career to a close at the 
age of 19. 


Professor Dresden to be succeeded by 
Professor Troost 


Professor D. Dresden, former professor of 
mechanical engineering at the Technological 
University at Delft, is resigning on July 1, 
1960 as chairman of the Organisation for 
Industrial Research T.N.O., a post he has 
held since 1946. He is to be succeeded by 
Professor L. Troost. For many years Prof. 
Troost was director of the Netherlands Ex- 
perimental Station for Naval Architecture 
at Wageningen, and was subsequently atta- 
ched to the teaching staff of the Massachu- 
ea ge of Technology at Boston, 
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DISSERTATIONS 


Theology 


KOSSEN, HENDRIK BERNARDUS. Op zoek naar de historische 

Jezus. Een studie over Albert Schweitzer’s visie op Jezus’ 

leven. (In Search of the Jesus of History. A Study of 

ot Schweitzer’s Vision of the Life of Jesus). Assen, 
60. 

With a summary in German. 

University of Amsterdam. 


MIDDELKOOP, PIETER. Curse, Retribution, Enmity as Data 
in Natural Religion, Especially in Timor, Confronted with 
the Scripture. Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in Indonesian. 

State University at Utrecht. 


PRIMUS, JOHN HENRY. The Vestments Controversy. A 
Historical Study of the Earliest Tensions within the Church 
of England in the Reigns of Edward VI and Elizabeth. 
Kampen, 1960. 

Free (Reformed) University of Amsterdam, 


Law 


BADDOUR, ABD EL-FATTAH IBRAHIM EL-SAYED. Sudanese- 
Egyptian Relations. A Chronological and Analytical 
Study. The Hague, 1960. 

University of Amsterdam. 


GROSSKOPF, FRANS HEINRICH. Die geskiedenis van die 
sessie van vorderingsregte. (The History of the Cession 
of Claims). Leyden, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


KAPTEYN, PAUL JOAN GEORGE. De Gemeenschappelijke Ver- 

gadering der Europese Gemeenschap voor Kolen en Staal. 

Een proeve in Europees parlementarisme. (The Joint 

Assembly of the European Coal and Steel Community. 

ae aa in European Parliamentary Procedure). 
960. 

State University at Leyden. 


POEL, JOANNES VAN DE. Een staatsrechtelijk labyrint. Een 
bezinning op moderne opvattingen in wetenschap, jurispru- 
dentie en wetgeving inzake het onderscheid autonomie- 
zelfbestuur. (A Constitutional Labyrinth. Reflections on 
Modern Views in Learning, Jurisprudence, and Legisla- 
tion concerning the Distinction between Autonomy and 
Self-Government). Zwolle, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


POT, HENDRIK JAN. Maatschappij en recht. Beschouwingen 
over de maatschappelijke werking van het recht als studie- 
object der Rechtswetenschap. (Society and Law. Obser- 
vations on the Social Effect of Law as a Subject of Study 
in Jurisprudence). Haarlem, 1960. 

State University at Leyden. 


RANG, JACOB FOLKERT. Kernproblemen van de algemene 
ouderdomsverzekering. (Essential Problems of the Old 
Age Pensions Insurance Scheme). Amsterdam, 1960. 
With a summary in English. 

Free (Reformed) University of Amsterdam. 


Medicine 


BAAIJ, JAN HERMANUS. Ongevallen bij kinderen. Een studie 
over de preventiemogelijkheden in de practijk. (Accidents 
in Childhood. A Study of the Practical Possibilities of 
their Prevention). Assen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Utrecht. 


BERGINK, ALBERT HENDRIK. Samuel Senior Coronel. Zijn 
betekenis voor de sociale geneeskunde in Nederland. 
(Samuel Senior Coronel. His Significance for Social 
Medicine in the Netherlands). Assen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


CHABON, GERARD ANTON. Over de invloed van de neryi vagi 
op het bloedsuikergehalte bij honden en over de glucostole- 
rantie bij patiénten met een ulcus pepticum. (The Influence 
of the Vagus Nerves on the Blood-sugar Levelin Dogs and 
the Glucose Tolerance in Patients with a Peptic Ulcer). 
Utrecht, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Utrecht. 


DAM, RUDOLF THEODOOR VAN. Experimenteel onderzoek 
naar het prikkelbaarheidsverloop van de hartspier. (Ex- 
perimental Research into the Excitability Curve of the 
Muscle of the Heart). Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


DOOL, CORNELIS WILLEM ANTHONIE VAN DEN. Enige mo- 
gelijkheden tot het vroegtijdig opsporen van chronische 
ziekten door de huisarts. (Some Possibilities for the Early 
Detection of Chronic Diseases by the General Practioner). 
Leyden, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


GASTKEMPER, RONALD JAN BENEDICTUS. Arthrodese vol- 
gens Adams-Brittain by de enkelfractuur. (Arthrodesis 
according to Adams-Brittain in Fracture of the Ankle). 
Amsterdam, 1960. 

With summaries in English, French and German. 
University of Amsterdam. 


GERARDS, GODFRIED JAN JOSEPH. Over het inleiden van de 
baring. (On Induction of Labour.) Assen, 1960. 

With summaries in English, French and German. 

State University at Utrecht. 


GOEDBLOED, JACOBUS FREDERIK. De vroege ontwikkeling 
van het middenoor. (The Early Development of the 
Middle Ear). Leyden, 1960. 
With a summary in English. 
State University at Leyden. 


GOSLINGA, JAN. Een bijdrage tot de kennis van de experi- 
mentele tuberculeuze super-infectie bij de cavia. (Con- 
tribution to the Knowledge of the Experimental Tuber- 
cular Super-infection in Guinea Pigs). Groningen, 1960. 
With a summary in English. 

State University at Groningen. 


GULIK, FREDERICK HERBERT VAN. Clinical Aspects of 
Macroscopically Benign Papillomatous Tumours of the 
Urinary Bladder. Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

University of Amsterdam. 


KOCH, ARNOUT. Klinische pathologie van de aanvoerende 
lis na maagresectie. (Clinical Pathology of the Feeder 
Loop after Resection of the Stomach). Amsterdam, 1960. 
With summaries in French and English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


LIEM KHE HOO. Congenitale en verworven vormen van 
trombopatie. Een klinische studie. (Congenital and Acquir- 
ed Forms of Thrombopathy. A Clinical Study). Amster- 
dam, 1960. 

Wi} a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 
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MARTINEZ, PEDRO. The Structure of the Pituitary Stalk 
and the Innervation of the Neurchypophysis in the Cat. 
Leyden, 1960. 

With summaries in Spanish and Dutch. 

State University at Leyden. 


MAS BAKAL, PATIMAH. Het probleem van de specificiteit 
van de reactie van Sabin en Feldman bij de diagnostick 
van toxoplasmosis. (The Problem of the Specificity of the 
Sabin and Feldman Reaction in the Diagnosis of Toxo- 
plasmosis). Leyden, 1960. ; 

With a summary and conclusions in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


MIETE, MATTHUS. Enkele aspecten van de embryonale ont- 
wikkeling van de menselijke maag. (Some Aspects of the 
Embryonic Development of the Human Stomach). 
Arnhem, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


MULDER, HENDRIK. Bejaardensterfte in Nederland. Een 
vergelijking tussen stad en platteland. (Death Rate among 
the Aged in the Netherlands. A Comparison between 
Town and Rural Districts). Epe, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Utrecht. 


NYSING, JOHANNES GERARDUS. Zygomatico-maxillaire 
fracturen. (Zygomatico-macillary Fractures). Utrecht, 
1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Utrecht. 


RELYVELD, RUDHI WIM. Factor VII-complex en antitrom- 
bine bij gezonde zwangeren en pasgeborenen. (Factor VII- 
Complex and Antithrombine in Normal Pregnant Females 
and Newborn Children). Haarlem, 1960. 

With summaries in English, French and German. 

State University at Utrecht. 


RIJKEN, JAN PAULUS. Diverticulosis en diverticulitis van het 
colon sigmoideum. (Diverticulosis and Diverticulitis of 
the Colon Sigmoideum). Assen, 1960. 

With a summary and conclusions in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


SCHELLEKENS, LOUIS ANTON. Bloeddrukverlagende ge- 
neesmiddelen in de zwangerschap. (Hypotensive Drugs 
during Pregnancy). Utrecht, 1960. 

With summaries in English, French and German. 


SCHONK, JACOBUS WILHELMUS MARIA. Het pharyngo- 
oesophageale divertikel. (The Pharyngo-esophageal Diver- 
ticulum). Nymegen, 1960. 

With summaries in English, French and German. 

State University at Utrecht. 


SILLEVIS SMIT, PETRUS ABRAHAM ELISA. Enige klinische en 
bacteriologische aspecten van de gingivitis gangracnosa 
(Plaut-Vincent). (Some Clinical and Bactereological 
Aspects of Gangrenous Inflammation of the Gums 
(Plaut-Vincent). Leyden, 1960. 

With a summary and conclusions in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


TAN TJIE SIEN. Proeven over geluidsproductie in de menselij- 
ke larynx. (Sound Production Tests in the Human 
Larynx). Groningen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Groningen. 


TITULAER, CLASINA ELISABETH. De complementbindings- 
reactie bij poliomyelitis. Waarde voor de diagnostiek. 
(The Complement Bond Reaction in Poliomyelitis. 
Value for Diagnosis). Amsterdam, 1960. 
With a summary in English. 
University of Amsterdam. 
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TOORN, MARIJNUS JOHANNES VAN. Besmetting en infectie 
met stafylokokken. Bij kinderen in een kindertehuis en 
bij een aantal patienten met impetigo vulgaris. (Contagion 
and Infection with Staphylococcae. Among Children in 
a Home and a Number of Patients Suffering from Con- 
mon Impetigo). Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


VLIEGER, MARINUS DE. Accomodatie-onderzoek van het 
neuro-musculaire apparaat. (Accommodation Research 
on the Neuro-muscular Apparatus), Assen, 1960. 

With summaries in English, French and German. 

State University at Groningen. 


VIJVER, ARNOLD EMILE DOMINICUS VAN DE. De invloed van 
vagus en sympathicus op de prikkelbaarheid van het hart. 
(The Influence of Parasympathetic and Sympathetic 
Activity on the Irritability of the Heart). Heerlen, 1960. 
With summaries in French and English. 

State University at Utrecht. 


WAARD, GERRIT HENDRIK DE. De wetenschappelijke waarde 
van ziekenfondsgegevens. Het spreidingspatroon van aan- 
doeningen bij ziekenhuispatienten, als benadering van de 
maatschappelijke betekenis van zieken. (The Scientific 
Value of Data of Sick Benefit Societies. The Spreading 
of Illness among Hospital Patients as an Approach to 
the Social Significance of Diseases). Assen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Utrecht. 


WETERING, HERMANUS VAN DE. Over de behandeling van 
liesbreuken. (On the Treatment of Hernia of the Groin). 
Schiedam, 1960. 

State University at Leyden. 


WIELEN, YBE VAN DER. De huisarts en de doeltreffendhcid 
van zijn aandeel in de gezondheidszorg. (The General 
Practitioner and the Effectiveness of his Share in the 
Care of Health). Assen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


WUERS, DIRK JAN BERGARDUS. Studies on the Behaviour 
of Trypanosomes Belonging to the Brucei Sub-group in 
the Mammalian Host. Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

University of Amsterdam. 


Arts 


BRUGMAN, JAN. De betekenis van het Mohammedaanse 
recht in het hedendaagse Egypte. (The Significance of 
Mohammedan Law in Modern Egypt). The Hague, 1960. 
With a summary in English. 
State University at Leyden. 


CRIJNS, ARTHUR GERARDUS JOANNES. Race Relations and 
Race Attitudes in South Africa. A Socio-psychological 
Study of Human Relationships in a Multi-racial Society, 
Nymegen, 1959, 

With a summary in Dutch. 

Roman Catholic University at Nymegen. 


DEURSEN, ARIE THEODORUS VAN. Professions et métiers 
interdits. Un aspect de V histoire de la révocation de I’ Edit 
de Nantes. Groningen, 1960, 

With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Groningen. 


FEHR, ALBERTUS JOHANNES ADRIANUS. Les Dialogues 
Antiques de Paul Valéry. Essai d’analyse d’Eupalinos ou 
l’ Architecte. Leyden, 1960. 
State University at Leyden. 
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FREDERIKS, JAN. Ontstaan en ontwikkeling van het Zwolse 
schoolwezen tot omstreeks 1700. Een historische studie. 
(Origin and Development of Schools at Zwolle until 
the Year 1700 approx. A Historical Study). Zwolle, 1960. 
With a summary in English. 

Free (Reformed) University of Amsterdam. 


HAAN, ADRIANUS ALPHONSUS MARIA DE. Het wijsgerig 
onderwijs aan het Gymnasium Illustre en de Hogeschool 
te Harderwijk, 1599-1811. (The Teaching of Philosophy 
at the Gymnasium Illustre and the University at Har- 
derwijk, 1599-1811). Harderwijk, 1960. 

With a summary in French. 

State University at Leyden. 


KIEFT, CO VAN DE. Etude sur le chartrier et la seigneurie du 

piiewre de la Chapell-Aude. (X\e-X1lle siécle). Assen, 
960. 

University of Amsterdam. 


KRUUT, CORNELIS SIMON. Zelfmoord. Statistisch-sociolo- 
gische verkenningen. (Suicide. Statistical and Sociological 
Reconnaissances). Assen, 1960, 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Utrecht. 


SIMONS, MAURICE SERVAIS MARIE JEAN CONSTANT. Tussen 
turf en televisie. Acculturatie-problemen van een binnen- 
landse migrantengroep gedurende een aantal generaties. 
(Between Peat and Television. Acculturation Problems of 
a Group of Inland Migrants during Several Generations). 
Assen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Utrecht. 


Sciences 


AALBERSBERG, WILLEM ISBRAND. Some Aspects of the 
Formation of Aromatic Hydrocarbon Positive Ions. 
Leyden, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

Free (Reformed) University of Amsterdam. 


BIK, MARTINUS JACOBUS JOHANNES. Zur Geomorphologie 
und Glazialgeologie des Fréhdischbach- und Miihitobeltals 
in Vorarlberg (Osterreich). Amsterdam, 1960. 
University of Amsterdam. 


BROEK, JOHANNES VAN DEN. Magnetische relaxatie bij 
lage temperaturen in enkele anomale gevallen. (Magnetic 
Relaxation at Low Temperatures in Anomalous Cases). 
Leyden, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


BUCK, HENRICUS MARIA. Acid-base and Electron Transfer 
Complexes of Aromatic Molecules. Leyden, 1959, 

With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Leyden. 


DURIEUX, MARTEN. Thermometry at Liquid Helium and 
Liquid Hydrogen Temperatures. Leyden, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Leyden. 


FABER, JACOB. An Experimental Analysis of Regional 
Organization in the Regeneration Fore Limb of the 
Axolotl (Ambystoma mexicanum). Paris, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Utrecht. 


HRISHI, NARAYANAPILLAI JAYA. Cytogenetical Studies on 
Papaver Somniferum L. and P. Setigerum DC. and their 
Hybrid. The Hague, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Groningen. 


KLEINSMIEDE, WILLEM FREDERIK JAN. Geology of the Valle 
de Aran (Central Pyrenees). Leyden, 1960. 

With a summary in Spanish. 

State University at Leyden. 


KNOTTNERUS, UBBO JOHANNES. Approximation Formulae 
for Generalized Hyper-Geometric Functions for Large 
Values of the Parameters, with Applications to Expansion 


Theorems for the Function pl (Z.) Groningen, 1960. 
State University at Groningen. 


KOOPMAN, PETRUS CORNELIS. Neurotransmitters and their 
Chemical Derivatives. A Study on the Relationship between 
Structure and Activity. Rotterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

Roman Catholic University at Nymegen. 


KOUWENHOVEN, HERMAN WOUTER. Oplossingen van meta- 
len in gesmolten halogeniden. (Solutions of Metals in 
Smolten Halogenides). Rotterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


KRIJN, GERARD CORNELIS. Kwantitatieve bepalingen met 
behulp van EDTA en TAA. Bepaling van koper, ijzer, 
zink en chroom. (Quantitative Determinations with the 
aid of EDTA and TAA. Determination of Copper, 
Iron, Zinc and Chromium). 1960. 

With summaries in English, French and German. 
University of Amsterdam. 


LEEUWEN, PIETER HENRI. Onderzoekingen betreffende tus- 
senproducten in de vitamine-A-reeks. (Research on Inter- 
mediate Products in the Vitamin-A Series). Groningen, 
1960. 

With a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


MEULENHOFF, JURRIAAN STEPHANUS. Over het werkings- 
mechanisme van hartglycosiden, mede in verband met hun 
bepaling. (On the Operative Mechanism of Heart Glyco- 
cides, also in Connection with their Determination). 
Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


OVERBEEKE, ABRAHAM PIETER VAN. Histological Studies 
on the Interrenal and the Phaeochromic Tissue in Teleostei. 
Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

Free (Reformed) University of Amsterdam. 


PIKET, JOANNES JOSEPHUS CHRISTIAAN. Het Oeslingland- 
schap rondom Hosingen. Proeve van een geomorphologische 
interpretatie. (The Ardennes Landscape around Hosingen. 
A Tentative Geomorphological Interpretation). Utrecht, 
1960. 

With a summary in French. 

State University at Utrecht. 


POST, LAMBERT CORNELIS. Jsolering van een nieuw plant- 
aardig groeihormoon van het indoltype. (Isolation of a New 
Indole-type Plant Growth Hormone). Utrecht, 1960. 
With a summary in English. 

State University at Utrecht. 


ROL, PIETER KLAAS. Verstuiving van koper bij beschieting 
met ionen van 5-25 kev. (Pulverization of Copper on 
Bombardment with 5-25 key. Ions). Groningen, 1960. 
With a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


SCHUTTE, CASPER JAN HENDRIK. The Vibrational Behaviour 
of the Borohydride Ion. An Infrared Spectroscopical Study 
of the Influence of the Crystal Field on the Vibrational 
Levels, of the BH,-ion and the Nature of the Phase Transition 
of NaBH,. Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

University of Amsterdam. 


SMITH, JAN GEORGE. The Influence of Antagonistic Fungi 
on Thielaviopsis Basicola (Berk. et Br.) Ferraris. Am- 
sterdam, 1950. 

State University at Utrecht. 
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STOUTHAMER, ADRIAAN HENDRIK. Koolhydraatstofwisseling 
van de azijnzuurbacterien. (Carbohydrate Metabolism 
of the Acetic Acid Bacteria), 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Utrecht. 


VEER, FRANS VAN ’T. L’assobrissement centre-bord des 
étoiles. Utrecht, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

State University at Utrecht. 


VERLEUR, JOHANNES DAVID. Studies on the Increased 
Respiration of Potato-tuber Tissue after Infection with 
Gibberella Saubinetii (Mont.) Sacc. Amsterdam, 1960. 
With a summary in Dutch. 

Free (Reformed) University of Amsterdam. 


VRIES, COENRAAD DE, Construction of and Measurements 
with an Ironfree Double Focusing Beta Ray Spectrometer, 
Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

University of Amsterdam. 


VROEDT, CORNELIS DE. Metrical Problems Concerning 
Continued Fractions. The Hague, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

Free (Reformed) University of Amsterdam, 


WAL, BERTUS VAN DER. Synthese van vitamine B6 en enkele 
analoga. (Synthesis of Vitamin B6 and Some Analogous 
Substances). Groningen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

University of Amsterdam. 


WESSELS, EVERARD COENRAAD. Ruimtelijke bouw en eigen- 
schappen van enige broomcyclohexaan-derivaten. (Struc- 
ture and Characteristics of Certain Bromocyclohexane 
Derivatives). 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

State University at Leyden. 


ZANDVLIET, JOHANNES. The Geology of the Upper Salat 
and Pallaresa Valleys, Central Pyrenees, France/Spain. 
Leyden, 1960. 

With a summary in Spanish. 

State University at Leyden. 


Economics 


QAYUM, ABDUL. Theory and Policy of Accounting Prices. 
Amsterdam, 1959. 
Netherlands School of Economics at Rotterdam. 


TIDEMAN, MAURITS CORNELIS. De economische betekenis 
van het vreemdelingenverkeer voor Nederland. (Economic 
Significance of Tourist Trade in the Netherlands). 
The Hague, 1960. 

Netherlands School of Economics at Rotterdam. 
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Technical Sciences 


BUITEN, JAN. Demethylering en scheiding van pyridinebasen 
uit cokesovengas. (Demethyligation and Separation of 
Pyridine Bases from Coke-Oven Gas). Delft, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

Technical University at Delft. 


HAEFTEN, AERNOUDT WILLEM VAN. Topological Considera- 
tions on Some Properties of Refractory Products, Delft, 
1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

Technical University at Delft. 

KHOE KONG TAT. The Isochronous Cyclotron. 1960. 
With a summary in Dutch. 

Technical University at Delft. 


KOREVAAR, BARTHOLOMEUS MEINDERT. De invloed van 
roosterfouten op de soortelijke weerstand van enige goud- 
koperlegeringen. (The Influence of Grid Faults on the 
Specific Resistance of Certain Golden Copper Alloys). 
Groningen, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

Technical University at Delft. 


ONGKIEHONG, LEO. The Hydrogen Flame Ionization Detec- 
tor. Amsterdam, 1960. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

Technical University at Eindhoven. 


OOSTRUM, KAREL JAN VAN. Measurements with (p, j) 
Reactions. Delft, 1959. 

With a summary in Dutch. 

Technical University at Delft. 


SMIDT, JAKOB, Metingen aan steenkool met behulp van 
magnetische resonantiemethoden. (Measurements Applied 
to Pit Coal with the Aid of Magnetic Resonance Methods). 
Delft, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

Technical University at Delft. 


WIT, NICOLAAS PETRUS MARIA DE. De directe synthese van 
methylchloorsilanen in een gefluidiseerd bed. (The Direct 
Synthesis of Methyl-Chloride Silanes in a Fluidized 
Bed). Delft, 1960. 

With a summary in English. 

Technical University at Delft. 


Veterinary Sciences 


VLIET, GERRIT VAN. Differentiatie in haemoglobinen bij het 
Nederlandse schaap. (Differentiation in Hemoglobins in 
the Dutch Sheep). Groningen, 1960. 

With a summary in English, 

State University at Utrecht. 


ZAYED, IBRAHIM EL DESSOUKI EID. A Contribution to the 
Pathogenesis of Diarrhea in Cattle. A Histological and 
Patho-anatomical Study of the Bovine Intestine in Normal 
and Disease with Particular Reference to the Vegetative 
Nervous Elements. Breukelen, 1960. 

With summaries in Dutch and German. 

State University at Utrecht. 
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BASIC DATA ON INTERNATIONAL COURSES 
OFFERED IN THE NETHERLANDS 1 


(see also the “International Courses” Section in this Bulletin 
) 


Institute of Social Studies 


Information: The Rector, Institute of Social 
Studies, 27, Molenstraat, The Hague. 
COURSES OFFERED: 

a. Two-year Course in the Social Sciences. 
The study of social change and economic 
development in the widest sense. The course 
leads to the degree of Master of Social 
Sciences. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Advanced 
academic standing in one of the social 
sciences. 

NEXT COURSE STARTING: September 1961. 
Closing date for applications: June 1, 1961.? 

b. Seven-month Advanced Diploma Course in 
Social Welfare Policy. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Practical 
experience in social work, preferably at the 
teaching and public service level. 

NEXT COURSE STARTING: September 1961. 
Closing date for applications: June 1, 1961.7 

c. Four-month Course in Comprehensive 
Planning. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Graduate 
standing in social sciences, engineering, 
architecture or agriculture, and preferably 
broad experience in one of the various fields 
of planning. 

NEXT COURSE STARTING: September 1961. 
Closing date for applications: June 1, 1961.7 

d. Six-month Advanced Diploma Course in 
Public Administration. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Advanced 
academic status, and broad experience in 
the public service or as a member of the staff 
in institutes of public administration. 

NEXT COURSE STARTING: January 1961. 
Closing date for applications: October 1, 
1960. 

e. Six-month Advanced Diploma Course in 
Economic Planning and Accounting. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Advanced 
academic status and/or experience in plan- 
ning, national accounting and statistics. 
NEXT COURSE STARTING: January 1961. 
Closing date for applications: October 1, 
1960.7 


Technological University at Delft — 
Netherlands Universities Foundation 

for International Co-operation 
Information: Netherlands Universities Foun- 
dation for International Co-operation, 27, 
Molenstraat, The Hague. 


COURSE OFFERED: 


International Course in Hydraulic Engineering. 
Three branches of study: 

1. Tidal and coastal engineering; 

2. Reclamation; 

3. Rivers and navigation works. 

The course lasts eleven months and leads to 
a diploma. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: a degree in 
engineering of a recognized institution of 
higher learning. 


NEXT COURSE STARTING : October 1960 (at Delft). 


Technological University at Delft - 
Netherlands Universities Foundation for 
International Co-operation 


with the assistance of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, and the 
World Health Organization. 


Information: Netherlands Universities Foun- 
dation for International Co-operation, 27, 
Molenstraat, The Hague. 


COURSE OFFERED: European Course in Sanitary 
Engineering; dealing with the struggle with 
water pollution in densely populated regions. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: A university 
degree in civil engineering or a related branch 
of study, and some practical experience in civil 
engineering. 


The numeral clausus for admission has been 
fixed at 20 participants. 


COURSE STARTING: October, 1960. 


Netherlands Universities Foundation for 
International Co-operation 


Information; NUFFIC, 27, Molenstraat, The 
Hague. 


COURSE OFFERED: 

1960 NUFFIC International Summer Course 
in Science — “Present Problems Concerning the 
Structure and Evolution of the Galactic Sys- 
tem,” to be held at Nyenrode Castle, near 
Utrecht, The Netherlands. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: graduate status 
in astronomy with research experience. 


NEXT CouRSE: August 12-31, 1960. 


1 Courses are given in English only, unless otherwise mentioned, 
2 For Indian citizens application will close one month earlier. 
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State University at Leyden — 
Netherlands Universities Foundation For 
International Co-operation 


Information: Netherlands Universities Foun- 
dation for International Co-operation, 27, 
Molenstraat, The Hague. 


COURSE OFFERED: 


Summer Course of the Combined Nether- 
lands Universities. 

Subject: Europe and the Netherlands. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Students or 
graduates of an institute of higher education, 
NEXT COURSE: July 1960. 


Research Institute for Management 
Science — 

Netherlands Universities Foundation for 
International Co-operation 


Information: Research Institute for Man- 
agement Science, 76, Nieuwe Laan — Delft. 


COURSE OFFERED: 


International Course on Small-Scale Industries. 
Theoretical and practical training in investi- 
gating and solving the specific problems of 
small-scale industries, and in finding a method- 
ology which can be applied to the establish- 
ment of new industries. Successful attendance 
of the course leads to a diploma. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: B.Sc. or M.Sc. 
in engineering or equivalent degree of re- 
cognized universities. 


NEXT COURSE: November 1960 until end of 
April 1961. 


International Training Centre 
for Aerial Survey 


Information: The Dean, International Training 
Centre for Aerial Survey, 3, Kanaalweg, Delft. 


COURSES OFFERED: 


a. Photogrammetry, including cartography, 
topography and theory of errors; 
Photogeology; 

Use of air photographs for soil survey and 

other agricultural purposes; 

d, The same for forestry and other sylvicultural 
purposes; 

e. Air photography and survey navigation. 
Lectures and instruction are given in Eng- 
lish, French or German. 

Courses are adapted to individual needs, 
and may therefore vary from some months 
to two years. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Dependent 
upon the individual student’s programme of 
study. 

NEXT COURSE STARTING: September 1960. 


b 
c 


Roman Catholic University at Nymegen 


Information: Faculty of Theology, 13, Wil- 
helminasingel, Nymegen. 


COURSE OFFERED: 
“Theological Week,” July, 1960. 


Institute of Oriental Studies, Leyden 


Information: The Secretary, Institute of Orien- 
tal Studies, 61, Rapenburg, Leyden. 


COURSES OFFERED: 


Language and culture of Indonesia and Malaya, 
the Arabian Countries, Japan, China. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Candidates 
must be qualified for university study in 
their own country. 


NEXT COURSES STARTING: October 1960 (dura- 
tion 3 or 7 months). 


The Hague Academy of International Law 


(Founded in 1923 with aid from the Carnegie 
Endowment). 


Information: The Secretariate, The Hague 
Academy of International Law, Peace Palace, 
The Hague. 


COURSES OFFERED: 


a. 31st Summer Session, 1960 (consisting 
of two periods). Lectures on international 
law in English and French are given in 
both periods. At the end of each period 
students admitted to the course sit for 
examination, which leads in the case of 
a pass to the award of a diploma. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Study and/ 
or practical experience in international 
law; university professors and students, 
civil servants, judges, lawyers, diplo- 
matic, consular and international officers. 
NEXT COURSE: Ist period: July 11-29, 
1960; 2nd period: August 1-19, 1960. 

b. 4th Session of the Centre of Studies and 
Research in International Law and Inter- 
national Relations, August 23-—October 2. 
During this session 30 specially selected 
scholars will be dealing with case-studies 
in international law. 

Attendants of the course will be divided 
into an English-speaking and a French- 
speaking group, each with its own Di- 
rector of Studies. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: advanced 
academic degree, such as the Academy’s 
diploma, or proof of at least three years’. 
actual practice in international affairs. 
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Netherlands Universities Foundation for 
International Co-operation 


_ Information: NUFFIC, 27, Molenstraat, The 
Hague. 


COURSE OFFERED: 


“Survey of the Netherlands” — introductory 
courses on the Netherlands, lasting about one 
week, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: usual require- 
ments for university study. 


-NEXT COURSE: courses will be given during 
summer months, upon request, for groups of 
at least 15 students. 


Bouwcentrum (Building Centre) 


Information: Bouwcentrum, P.O. Box 299, 
Rotterdam. 


COURSE OFFERED: 


International Course on Building in co-oper- 
ation with the Central Organization for 
Applied Scientific Research in the Netherlands, 
TNO, and the International Federation of 
Housing and Town Planning. The course is on 
the graduate level and lasts six months. Its 
object is to present a systematic basis for the 
treatment of the problems encountered in the 
building industry and to suggest a number 
of practical methods for tackling these pro- 
blems. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: B.A., B.Sc. or 
equivalent degree of recognized universities or 
colleges. Applicants must, in their own coun- 
tries, have a task concerned with building. 


NEXT COURSE STARTING: October 1960. 


The Philips International Institute of 
Technological Studies 


Information: Director of Studies, Philips In- 

ternational Institute, Eindhoven. 

COURSES OFFERED: 

a. Individual, theoretical and experimental 
curricula on any subject within the range 
of Philips’ activities; for instance, elec- 
tronics and applications thereof, X-rays, 
light and lighting, etc. 

b. Three-month course of lectures on basic 
electronics (October-December). 

c. Three-month advanced-level course of lec- 
tures. The main subject of this course may 
differ from year to year but will generally be 
related to some form of applied electronics. 


Teaching language is English. Nominal dura- 
tion of a complete period of study is one year. 
REQUIREMENT FOR ADMISSION: a graduate scien- 
ce or engineering degree. 


Next courses: In view of the individual 
character of the study, students may enter 
upon their course at any date; the courses 
mentioned will, however, usually start in Oc- 
tober and February. 


International Agricultural Centre at 
Wageningen. 

Information: Director, International Agri- 
cultural Centre, 1, Generaal Foulkesweg, 
Wageningen. 


COURSES OFFERED: 

Research and specialization facilities in special 
branches of agricultnral science, after comple- 
tion of which of certificate is awarded. Training 
is adepted to individual needs and may vary 
from 3 to 12 months. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: in general M.Sc. 
or equivalent degree of recognized universities 
or colleges. 


Institute for Atomic Sciences in Agricul- 
ture (I.T.A.L.), Wageningen 

Information: Dr. D. de Zeeuw, Institute for 
Atomic Sciences in Agriculture, 32 D, Profes- 
sor Ritzema Bosweg, Wageningen. 


COURSES OFFERED: Four weeks’ postgraduate 
course on uses and applications of radio-iso- 
topes in biology and agriculture. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: advanced acad- 
emic status in the fields of biology or 
agricultural science. 


NEXT COURSE: Some 3 courses will be given 
each year. 


The Netherlands Institute for the History 
of Art 

Information: The Director, Rijksbureau voor 
Kunsthistorische Documentatie, Korte Vijver- 
berg 7, The Hague. 


COURSE OFFERED: Summer Course on Dutch 
and Flemish Art. Lectures and excursions to 
the great art centres and other places of 
interest to art historians. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Applicants 
should be students of art history, art historians 
and those having enjoyed an education in art 
history. A knowledge of the English and French 
language is required. 

COST OF PARTICIPATION: 350 Dutch guilders 
(approx. £ 33 or $ 100) including accommo- 
dation, meals and excursions. 


NEXT COURSE: July 12—August 1, 1960. 
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